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HERE IS APRIL. 

BY JOSEPHINE PRESTON PEABODY. 
Wearied one, 
Rest a little in the sun! 
Here is April come behind you, 
With a blessing on your head ;— 
Rains unshed, 
And her loving hands that blind you 
While she queries, ‘‘Who am [?”’ 
Of the darkened eye. 
Oh, I heard the winter pass ;— 
Came a sigh from waking grass 
That should wake a daffodilly! 
April and uprising now, and all the 

kin of lily! 
— Youth’s Companion. 





EDITORIAL NOTES. 


In this country the papers opposed to 
equal rights for women are considerably 
taken aback by the big vote of the House 
of Commons in favor of full Parliament- 
ary suffrage for women,—182 to 68—and 
they are trying to explain it away. One 
Paper says that the vote was probably 
passed out of “gallantry,’’ and another 
that it was probably done “for fun.” 
But this is the fourth time that the House 
of Commons has recorded itself in favor 
of full suffrage for women, by growing 
majorities. The last time the question 
came up, six years ago, the majority in 
favor was only 70; now it has grown to 
114, The House of Lords has thus far 
blocked the measure, but in the end the 
peers always have to yield to the repre- 
sentatives of the people. 





The Massachusetts Audubon Society 
Will hold its annual public meeting at 
8 P. M. to-day, in Huntington Hall, Mas- 





-der her directions. 


sachusetts Institute of Technology. Ad- 
dresses will be made by Mr. William 
Dutcher and Mr. Ralph Hoffman. 





In Chicago, an attempt to introduce 
State regulated vice has been overwhelm- 
ingly defeated. Particulars next week. 





<>? > __—"_—_— 


In the death of Miss Frances Power 
Cobbe, the equal rights movement and 
many other good causes lose one of their 
ablest, noblest, and most eloquent defend- 
ers. An account of her life and work will 
be given next week. 





FOR THE WORLD’S PEACE. 


Mrs, Lucia Ames Mead spoke on the 
peace movement at a meeting arranged by 
the Boston E. S. A. for Good Govern- 
ment’s committee on peace and arbitra- 
tion, held at 6 Marlboro’ St., on April 5. 
Mrs. Harriet Laughlin presided. 

Mrs. Mead pointed out that since 1886 
the United States has increased 50 per 
cent. in population, 100 per cent. in aggre- 
gate wealth, and 700 per cent, in its ex- 
penditure for army and navy. The aver- 
age pay of an American school teacher is 
only $270 per year. This country spends 
every year as much for ‘‘defense’’ as it 
does for teachers’ salaries and for school 
buildings. The cost of building one bat- 
tleship like the *‘Oregon”’ is equal to the 
value of all the Jand and all the 94 build- 
ings of Harvard University, plusthe whole 
endowment of Hampton Institute; and 
the average time of efficiency of a battle- 
ship is only thirteen years. Our navy is 
already the strongest in the world, except 
that of England, and yet efforts are mak- 
ing to have it greatly increased. 

Mrs. Mead commended the example 
lately set by Chili and the Argentine Re- 
public. They were on the verge of war 
about a boundary, but they agreed to an 
arbitration treaty and to mutual disarma- 
ment. They are now putting into good 
roads and other internal improvements 
the money they had meant to spend in 
fighting; and they have erected on the 
disputed boundary,nearly 14,000 feet above 
sea level, not a fortress, but a lofty statue 
of Jesus Christ, with the inscription, 
‘*Peace on earth, good will to men.”’’ 
[Those who wish to learn more about this 
should attend the free lecture to be given 
by Senorita Huidobro to-morrow at the 
Young Men’s Christian Union, 48 Boyls- 


ton St., at 7.30 P. M., on “Religious Life | 


in Chili,’’ illustrated with stereopticon 
views. | 

Mrs. Mead called attention to the Inter- 
national Peace Congress to be held in 
Boston next October. Anyone willing to 
give hospitality to some of the many dis- 
tinguished foreign delegates is invited to 
write to Mrs. Mead at 19 Chestnut St., 
Boston. 





WOMEN ARTISTS. 


There arrived in Boston recently Miss 
Fugi Yoshida, one of the first women in 
Japan to take up the study of art as a 
profession. She came with her brother, 
Hiroshi Yoshida, of Tokio, the gifted 
young artist whose success in this and 
other American cities was so marked a 
few years ago. Miss Yoshida, although 
only sixteen, does good work in water 
colors. She is anxious to study figure- 
painting here, as in her own country, 
apart from the student class-work done in 
the government art schools, the painting 
of figures is attended with so many diffi- 
culties that it is very little attempted. An 
exhibition of pictures of Japan by Mr. 
and Miss Yoshida is now open at the Kim- 
ball galleries, 31 Beacon Street, and will 
continue until April 16. 


An important government contract has 
just been completed by Miss Grace L. 
Temple, of Washington, D.C. She was 
selected to design the interior decorations 
of the United States Government Building 
at the St. Louis World’s Fair. For six 
weeks she personally superintended the 
work in the building necessary to carry 
out her designs. This new work will no 
doubt add to the fine reputation achieved 
by Miss Temple, who planned a part of 
the decorations for the National Museum, 
the Cosmos Club, and other buildings in 
Washington. A number of homes, includ- 
ing the residence of Grover Cleveland at 
Princeton, N. J., have been decorated un- 
F. M. A. 





MRS. ABBY MORTON DIAZ. 


Mrs. Abby Morton Diaz on April 1 
passed away at her home in Belmont, 
Mass., aged 83, after a brief illness of 
pneumonia. 

Abby Morton was born at Plymouth, 
Mass., the daughter of Ichabod Morton 
and Patty Weston. She was sixth in 
descent from George Morton, one of the 
original “‘Pilgrims.’’ He wrote ‘‘Mourt’s 


MRS. ABBY MORTON 
Relation,’’ the first book ever published 


about the colony. His wife and Brad- 
ford’s were sisters. One of his sons, 
Nathaniel, was secretary of the colony 
for 40 years, and author of “The New 
England Memorial.’’ The daughter of 
this Nathaniel was never taught to write, 
and signed her mark to documents that 
still remain. Mrs. Diaz’s brother Nathan- 
iel, who gave Morton Park to Plymouth, 
was named for this ancestor. 

Abby’s father was a shipbuilder, and 
lived with his family at a little village a 
mile south of the town. He was an un- 
usual man, and his daughter probably in- 
herited her exceptional gifts from him. 
Though not highly educated, he had great 
practical ability, so that when a boy of 
nineteen he was entrusted with the entire 
building of a brig. He would probably 
have made a large fortune but for a 
strange religious experience that befell 
him while still a young man. He told his 
family that he saw a light and had a 
vision, like Saul of Tarsus, It changed 
his whole life, which from that time on 
was devoted primarily to doing good, and 
only secondarily to making money. He 
was especially interested in promoting 
education, and travelled about the county 
with Horace Mann, speaking with much 
native eloquence it that cause, The 
founding of the Normal School at East 
Bridgewater was due almost wholly to 
his efforts. He and his brother, the fa- 
ther of Dr. Helen Morton, were the lead- 
ers in educational, temperance, and anti- 
slavery work in Plymouth. He was a 
Unitarian, a great admirer of Theodore 
Parker, and brought Mr. Parker to Ply- 
mouth to lecture. When Abby was only 
twelve years old, her father began to take 
her to Boston with him to attend meet- 
ings, and she grew to have a lively inter- 
est in them. 

There were only a few anti-slavery fam- 
ilies in Plymouth, but they made up in 
zeal for their lack of numbers. This en- 
thusiasm glowed at white heat in the 
young girls. Abby and her friends went 
without butter, thus saving twelve and a 
half cents a week, and earned twelve and 
a half cents more by knitting, so as al- 
ways to have a quarter of a dollar to put 
into the treasury of the Juvenile Anti- 
Slavery Society. They brought the sub- 
ject into their school compositions whea- 
ever it could be lugged in by the ears, 
and by their persistency in bringing for- 
ward the unpopular topic, they often 
drew from their teacher the plaintive re- 
monstrance, “‘O, Miss Morton! O, Miss 
Harlow!’’ In the high scbool for giris at 
Plymouth, the establishment of which 
was owing to Abby’s father, there were 
only four or five anti-slavery girls, and 














they were wholly distinct from ‘the 
world’s girls.’ The latter thought and 
talked chiefly of beaux and dresses; the 
former of the anti-slavery work, and of 
the day when the mail would bring the 
Liberator. Their parents sent them 
around with anti-slavery petitions, and 
they had all the arguments at their 
tongues’ end, Later in life, Mrs. Diaz 
had a petition half filled when Lincoln’s 
emancipation proclamation rendered it 





DIAZ, 


needless. The girls looked upon the anti- 
slavery lecturers with unbounded hero- 
worship; some ef them secretly picked a 
few hairs off Wendell Phillips’s coat and 
saved them for relics, The cause was 
the breath of life to them, They forgot 
themselves utterly for it. 

It was in this atmosphere of reform 
that Abby grew up. The first philan- 
thropic association to which she belonged 
was “The Fragment Society,” for giving 
cast-off clothing to the poor. Of this her 
father made her a member at four years 
old. Later she became a director. She 
was secretary of the Juvenile Anti-Slavery 
Society, and took a leading part in get- 
ting up the fairs and entertainments for 
the cause—some of them very large and 
brilliant. 

All this time Abby did housework in her 
home; she could recall doing up a dozen 
shirts in a forenoon, as she was the only 
sister of five brothers. When the Brook 
Farm Community was started, her father 
joined it, building a house and mov- 
ing there with his family. A few weeks 
convinced his practical mind of the futil- 
ity of the scheme. He returned to Plym- 
outh, resumed his business and thereafter 
alluded to his wasted substance as ‘a 
treasure laid up in heaven.’’ Abby went 
to Brook Farm some time before the fam- 
ily, and remained after they left. 

Abby was married young, to Emanuel 
Diaz, and was early left with several small 
children to provide for. She had a vari- 
ety of accomplishments by which to do it, 
for she had always ‘‘picked up everything 
that came along.’’ She had picked up 
singing —her father was very musical—and 
she knew more old ballads than anybody 
in town, and could sing them steadily for 
a whole evening. She kept a singing- 
school for children in her father’s kitch- 
en, with a blackboard on which she taught 
them the notes. She also taught singing 
classes in the town. She had picked up 
nursing, and was the sure dependence of 
the doctors when there was need of a ca- 
pable and cheerful nurse. She had picked 
up dancing, and this proved one of her 
most profitable accomplishments, Above 
all, she had always taken an interest in 
children, and been a favorite with them; 
and she naturally turned to teaching. 

She began her dancing classes, at the 
urgent request of one little girl’s mother, 
by giving lessons to eight children at fifty 
cents apiece, in the empty wood-room of 
the schoolhouse of ber village where she 
was teaching. The music was her own 
singing, and she sang the directions. The 
demand by older applicants soon necessi- 
tated larger quarters, and she started an 
evening dancing school in an old foundry 

Continued on Page 116.) 


CONCERNING WOMEN. 


Mrs. W. L. Reopes, of Manchester, 
N. H., is a member of the first uni- 
formed body of rural free delivery mail- 
carriers in the country. Her dress is of 
cadet gray, with black trimmings. 


Mrs, NoBLE PRENTISs of Newton, Kan., 
who was appointed at a recent meeting of 
the commission as hostess for the Kansas 
building at the St. Louis Exposition, is 
the owner and editor of a daily paper 
at Newton. Her husband, now dead, was 
a prominent Republican politician of 
Kansas. 


Mrs, FANNY N. BERTHE is superintend- 
ent of the bee and honey exhibit at the 
World’s Fair in St. Louis. Mrs. Berthe is 
an authority on bee culture, and her api- 
ary at Winona, Minn., is one of the largest 
in the country. She has been engaged in 
this industry for nearly twenty years, and 
has been treasurer of the Bee-Raisers’ As- 
sociation of Minnesota for the past three 
years. She says: ‘‘I consider bee culture 
one of the most pleasant and profitable 
occupations for women.”’ 


Mrs. ARMILLA J. STaRR, of Coldwater, 
Mich., has left five hundred dollars to the 
National American Woman Suffrage Asso- 
ciation. Her daughter, Miss Georgia L. 
Starr, generously offers to pay the inher- 
itance tax, which is twenty-five dollars, 
in order to let her mother’s full five hun- 
dred dollars go to the Suffrage Associa- 
tion. In this she follows the example set 
by Dr. Mary D. Hussey, ber father, and 
her brothers, all of whom united in pay- 
ing the inheritance tax on Mrs. Cornelia 
C. Hussey’s large bequest to the Suffrage 
Association. 


Mrs. Mary A. LIVERMORE will speak 
at the celebration of the 25th anniversary 
of the granting of schoo! suffrage to wom- 
en in Massachusetts, to be held in Faneuil 
Hall on April 16, from 10 A. M., till noon, 
and from 2 to 5 P. M. Other speakers 
will be Col. T. W. Higginson, Mrs. Lucia 
Ames Mead, Mrs. Katherine Lente Steven- 
son, Mrs. E, Trask Hill, Henry B. Black- 
well, Mrs. Sarah J. Boyden, and Miss 
Alice Stone Blackwell. Representatives 
of tbe press, the school board, and the 
labor movement have been asked to take 
part. The Public School Association was 
also invited; but as the avowed object of 
this celebration of school suffrage is to 
make sentiment for full suffrage, the Pub- 
lic School Association, which is divided 
in opinion as to full suffrage, will uot par- 
ticipate officially. A brilliant meeting is 
expected. 


Mrs. HARRIET TAYLOR UPTON, treas- 
urer of the National American W. S. A., 
writes in a private letter of a recent visit 
made to her by its president, Rev. Anna 
H. Shaw: ‘*Miss Shaw was to get here at 
11 A. M. on Saturday. We had every- 
thing arranged to go to work immediate- 
ly. Her train was two hours and a half 
late, and she was almost exhausted when 
she got here. Miss Ray went up to the 
house and got a lunch for her, because 
she insisted that she did not have time to 
go. She ate it on one of the typewriter 
tables, and we worked every minute until 
5 P. M., when we went to dinner; and she 
took the train at 7. She had to change 
cars at Ohio Junction at 2 A. M., and get 
into Bluffton at 6. She had an afternoon 
meeting at that place. She looked very 
tired when she got here, and very rested 
when she left. I declare, there is noth- 
ing like a suffrage pow-wow to straighten 
the wrinkles out of one’s face!”’ 


Miss ISABEL M. EMBERLEY, who was 
lately appointed to the Bishop Rowe Hos- 
pital in Skagway, made a record trip from 
Boston, reaching Skagway in ten days. 
“TI found a most cordial reception waiting 
me at the hospital,’’ she writes. ‘‘The 
town was less cordial, fora northern storm 
hailed my arrival, and continued till to-day. 
They tell us the wind blows through 
Skagway from the North, and then turns 
round and blows back again, and keeps 
repeating this performance all winter, 
The mountains round about us are grand, 
their summits all white and gleaming now, 
lifting themselves above the clouds. Of 
the towa I have seen but little as yet. We 
are quite suburban, you know. Not every 
one can have stumps at three-foot inter- 
vals in their street, and in daylight we are 
duly proud of them, but at night—and 
Skagway winter nights are absolutely 
opaque—we walk as delicately as Agag of 
old. The hospital is charming, showing 
everywhere the touch of a splendid wo- 





man.”’ 
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Vital Issues. 





Borrep sy CHARLOTTE Perkins GILMAN. 


(Mrs. Gilman is solely responsible for what ap- 
pears in this department.]| 








THE PRIMAL POWER. 





Would ye plant the world with new-made 
men? ‘ 
A race new-born, a race unstained ? 
Clothed in flesh that hath no flaw, 
One with nature, one with law, 
Strong-souled, clear-brained ? 


This may motherhood achieve, 
Full-grown mothers brave and free, 

Splendid bodies trained and strong, 

Hearts that ache for human wrong, 
Eyes that can see. 


Learning new their primal power, 
A reign forgot, a crown disowned— 
Rising from their prison blind, 
Pets and servants of mankind— 
Reborn, re-throned. 


Theirs the power beyond appeal 

To choose the good, reject the base; 
So shall all degenerate blood 
Die, forbidden fatherhood — 

So rise our race! Cc. P. G. 
+ 

WOMEN’S NAMES. 

“Tf only our artistic and literary friends 
of the feminine pursuasion might change 
their domestic relationship without being 
obliged also to change their names, how 
many of us would feel that we had not 
lost a delightful companion! Recall the 
number in recent years who, for the sake 
of a mere husband and the meagre com- 
pensation of a ‘Mrs.,’ have partly or whol- 
ly submerged promising and brilliant ca- 
reers in domesticity."” Thus Current Lit- 
erature, speaking of Sarah Jeanette Dun- 
can —now Mrs. Everard Cotes. 

It is a very healthy and promising sign 
that notice is being taken of this clumsy 
and injurious custom of changing wom- 
en’s names on marriage. As with most 
old and general habits, we bear with it, 
put up with its manifold inconveniences, 
and either overlook its essential ignominy, 
or absolutely enjoy it. As the devoted 
Jewish bride cuts off her long and lovely 
hair and goes ever after in a hideous wig, 
and rejoices to do so “for his sake’’; as in 
other races women have patiently submit- 
ted to blacken their teeth, pull out their 
eyebrows, go through all manner of pain- 
ful and belittling performances to show 
that they now belong to a man in mar- 
riage; so do rational, cultivated Anglo- 
Saxon women feel no shame, but a sweet 
sense of devotion, in ‘‘bearing his name.”’ 

It is a small enough matter compared to 
the wig; it is not physically painful, and 
does not detract from personal beauty; 
and in the long centuries when women 
were nothing but belongings, it caused no 
inconvenience. Women aforetime not be- 
ing people, but property, had no protec- 
tion save in a strong owner; and the name 
of the master was as valuable to his wo- 
man as to his slave or his dog. 

A dog unlicensed is the prey of the dog- 
catcher; and a woman unlabelled \had nu 
‘*protector.’’ So she had first her father’s 
and then her husband's, and her own 
name—her first one—was only used in 
close intimacy. But now that women are 
emerging from the long period of subjec- 
tion to the androcracy, now that they are 
beginning to be persons, buman beings, 
distinct and useful members of society, it 
becomes a little awkward now and then 
to have them nameless. 

The clever Anna Stowell Jones makes a 
name in fiction, and promptly loses it 
when she becomes Mrs. Roderick H. Stur- 
gis. If her good man dies and she be- 
comes in time Mrs. Albert Y. Shoemaker, 
another literary reputation is sacrificed, 
She may, it is true, keep her ‘‘maiden 
name’ as a writer, and wear her hus- 
band’s as a social distinction merely; but 
why this awkward divergence from the 
general habit of the race? Charles Dick- 
ens, known and loved of all, did not have 
to go about as Mr. Cordelia Havemeyer 
(not that that was his wife’s name, by the 
way!); he had one name, and made it an 
honored one, and did not have to sub- 
merge it in another because of assuming a 
purely personal relation. 

As I pointed out in an article written 
years ago on this subject, there are four 
common instances wherein people are re- 
quired to give up their names— persons 
who inherit money, with this somewhat 
offensive condition; monks or nuns, when 
they renounce the world and enter the 
monastic shade; convicted criminals, when 
they go to prison, and women, when they 
marry. This is not nice company. It 
shows that one’s name is something to be 
proud of, and its surrender always more 
or less of a sacrifice. 

One of the large evil results of the prac- 
tice is that we are slowly but surely ex- 
tinguishing the names of the world. Every 
time there is a family with only female 
descendants, that family becomes extinct 
—so far as name goes. Keep this up long 








enough and we shall all be Smiths and 
Joneses. 

A good many are alarmed at any nction 
of changing our custom, because they fear 
it would cause trouble and confusion in 
legal matters. They are, perhaps, igno- 
rant of the amount of trouble and confu- 
sion caused by our present practice; of 
the fortunes spent every year in tracing 
female heirs through these transforma- 
tions, and of the fortunes lost every year 
—completely lost—to those female heirs 
because this beautiful custom had hidden 
them forever! 

If men had to submit to any such igno- 
miny, such loss, such inevitable confu- 
sion, they: would move heaven and earth 
to amend matters; but women are used to 
endurance and have not felt this yoke par- 
ticularly—up to the present. 

So long as they were not persons, but 
only females, it did not matter, Each 
man marked off his own lot with his 
own name, and it did not concern any 
one else. But now that women are re- 
suming their original positions as active 
members of the species, and becoming 
differentiated individuals with a use in 
the world beyond their general functions, 
names are essential to them. 

Among the various steps in social pro- 
gress immediately before us is that of de- 
veloping a new system of naming human 
beings; a system which shall not rest on 
a mistaken theory of masculine suprem- 
acy, or burden us with genealogical rec- 
ords, but which shall clearly and perma- 
nently distinguish individuals. 

There need be no fear of sudden and 
ill-advised action—racial habits take long 
to change; but this is an important mat- 
ter deserving careful study by our best 
thinkers. Cc. P. G. 
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“WOMAN'S WELFARE.” 

This is a small magazine, issued quar- 
terly by working women in Dayton, O., 
devoted to advancing the interests of 
women and children throughout the in- 
dustrial world, Its editors belong to the 
Woman’s Century Club, which has been 
doing valuable wo1k for eight years, and 
is united with the State and National Fed- 
erations, 

They send sample copies of this maga- 
zine to “the five powers — Proprietor, 
Pedagogue, Preacher, Press and Politi- 
cian;’’ thus distributing infornration on 
their special line to these influential cen- 
tres of social activity. 

An interesting list of “What Some 
Women Are Doing”’ is given in the current 
issue. 

One instance is of an excellent arrange- 
ment between an intelligent woman and a 
grocer. She takes from him each evening 
all the fruit he has not sold during the 
day, aad makes jellies, jams and preserves 
of it—which he sells for her afterward. 
The advantage to him is in keeping his 
stock of fruit constantly fresh, and losing 
none of it. She gets special rates in pur- 
chasing and a market for her goods. This 
is an evident gain to both parties—as all 
righteous trades must be; and deserves to 
be followed by more women and grocers 
generally. 

Another gives much delight to long- 
maligned womanhood. It has been 
charged against us from years immemorial 
that women could not drive nails. Now 
here is @ woman admitted to full member- 
ship in the Master Carpenters’ Associa- 
tion. She is a graduate of Vassar and N. 
Y. U. Law School. 

Two damsels making a success of a 
dainty but cheap lunch room, are not so 
much of a novelty, but furnish a useful 
illustration of what itis todo ‘‘womanly”’ 
work as a paying business, instead of do- 
ing the same thing as a gratuitous part of 
wifehood (which it is not). 





In Michigan, however, is another step 
out of the usual: a woman who isa jobber 
and retailer in.iron, steel and heavy hard- 
ware. Still more impressive is theaccount 
of Mrs. Ira E, Tutt of Los Angeles, a me- 
chanical and electrical engineer, who is 
oue of the leaders in her profession in that 
locality. She has built two big electric 
plants in Arizona. 





These instances, increasing from year 
to year, from day to day, are cause for 
deep rejoicing to all thoughtful women. 
Little by little facts like these mount up 
against the wall of prejudice which has 
hemmed us in so long, and will finally 
sweep it away. 

TLe more thoroughly it is established 
that women can do good work in the 
broad lines of general industry, that sex 
distinction does not apply in the field of 
social service, the sooner shall we realize 
that our condition of universal house-ser- 
vice is wholly unnecessary. 

What is most needed is for the success- 
ful business woman to show a better 
product in healthy, well-reared children 








than that of the domestic woman; and this 
is quite within her power. 

The organizing ability that makes suc- 
cess in the world will make success in the 
home too. When women realize that the 
rearing of the world’s children is a busi- 
ness also—not a trade, in the sense of 
commercial profit, but a business like 
horticulture—the raising of our most im- 
portant product—people—then they will 
cease to consider it as a private matter of 
their own, to be managed and mismanaged 
at their will. Cc. P. G. 





PROPERTY IN CHILDREN. 

Most people feel that they ‘‘own”’ their 
children. In very ancient times they did, 
and could sell or kill them if they chose 
to. Parental rights have been steadily 
abridged, child rights are gaining ground, 
yet ip the eyes of the average home-bound 
woman her child is still her own, and she 
can cheer it, feed it, train it, as she sees 
fit. The State does interfere to check ex- 
treme cruelty, absolute neglect; to pre- 
vent child labor, and to compel education; 
but in all ordinary limits the idea of any 
authority outside the family does not 
cross the mother’s mind. The father 
usually has the power of ultimate deci- 
sion, but if he agree with her they may do 
what they will with the child. 

What is needed here is not arbitrary in- 
terference from outside, but a change in 
the parents’ standard of judgment. 

Take the one point of dressing children. 
Most motbers honestly feel that they have 
a right to put onthe child whatever seems 
to them proper and beautiful; and never 
dream that the child has a right—a dis- 
tinct personal right of his own or her own 
to be dressed in accordance with the needs 
of childhood. 

The suffering inflicted on little children 
by their mothers’ vanity is about as un- 
justifiable an abuse of power as the world 
can show. 

Where the child is taught to enjoy and 
share that vanity—to take pride in elabo- 
rate clothing at a period when such a sen- 
timent is revoltingly unnatural, the effect 
is worse. Here we have the soul—the 
character—ruthlessly degraded during its 
most impressionable years. 

When women find normal expression in 
legitimate social activity, they will not 
seek it through personal decoration to 
such a ridiculous extent; and still less 
will they seek to gratify themselves at the 
expense of achild’s comfort, health, and 
right endowment. 

We should get the general viewpoint— 
consider children as a class—an immense 
and predominantly important class of hu- 
man beings, whose best service needs our 
best wisdom, our collective wisdom, and 
cannot be trusted to the unrestricted 
whims of personal ownership. Cc. P. G. 


-_--— —_—_—_—_— 


“NAUGHTY BABY,” “GOOD BABY!” 


‘*Yes,’’ says the weary striver after 
righteousness, ‘‘‘be virtuous and you’ll 
be happy,’ but an approving conscience is 
very lonesome company.’’ 

Then you give warm praise to his ef- 
forts, and he drinks it in and becomes 
happier. 

Among the truisms of morality is the 
tremendous influence of one’s associates, 
thefr approval or disapproval. 

We all know how we are led by the peo- 
ple we are with; how sheep-like is the 
flow of human conduct, how hard it is to 
be satisfied with the conviction that one 
has done right when everyone else thinks 
it wrong. And we have accepted this in 
our usual patient, stupid way, as being 
‘“*humao nature,’’ 

Not in the least. 

It is human nature to derive intense 
pleasure from the fulfillment of one’s own 
concept or pr°cept; the workings of one’s 
own brain and their expression in action 
give far more intimate and vivid satisfac- 
tion than exterior opinion. 

It is an artificial trait, or rather an arti- 
ficial exaggeration of a natural trait, 
which makes us so helplessly subservient 
to praise or blame. 

Who forees upon 
weakness? 

Our mothers. 

Our dear, loving, primitive, ‘‘instinct- 
guided,”’ utterly untrained mothers. 

Little they know of the laws of psychic 
development in infancy; of how to assist 
the baby brain to take the reins of con- 
duct. Their only effort is to make the 
child do certain things they consider ad- 
visable; and their only means is to turn 
on the current of approval or disapproval. 
Ultimate disapproval is punishment, ulti- 


us this dangerous 


mate approval is reward, but they are but’ 


the full expression of ‘‘naughty baby,”’ or 
‘good baby.’’ This is begun when the 
child is far too young to know why the 
parent is pleased or angry; he merely 
learns--and learns ineradicably—that it 
feels good to have mother pleased, and 
feels bad to have her displeased. Instead 
of being trained in the pleasure of right 
action he is trained in the pleasure of 











suiting other people—and he never gets 
over it. If our babies were allowed to 
share in the benefits which we spare no 
expense to secure for our older chil- 
dren, then the first habits of the brain 
might have some chance of right forma- 
tion—and the whole conduct of the world 
would change. 
CHARLOTTE PERKINS GILMAN. 








HEARST’S “ EXAMINER.” 

A lady in Oleta, Cal., writes: 

“In a recent number of the JouRNAL, I 
noticed Mrs. Charlotte Perkins Gilman’s 
statement concerning the San Francisco 
Examiner. I have always thought you 
tried to be just to all. Let me say, first, 
I am not a Republican or a Democrat, but 
a Prohibitionist. 

“T believe Mrs. Gilman has not lived on 
this coast for some years, and her article 
confirms me in that opinion. 

‘Her judgment of the Examiner of fif- 
teen years ago I think correct. When I 
came to this State, nearly thirty years 
ago, I could not read the paper, it was so 
unjust to woman, unless she were a diva 
or a notorious harlot. But there has been 
a great and growing change for the better 
for at least the past ten years, and for the 
last five years the betterment is very 
marked. The Hzraminer now treats wom- 
en respectfully and well. Handsome no- 
tices are freely given of women’s meetings 
on temperance, suffrage, club work, etc. 
It now has a class of superior writers, 
who prepare articles that appear aver 
their signatures, such as Dorothy Dix, 
Lady Henry Somerset, Ella Wheeler Wil- 
cox, Rev. Thomas Gregory, Edwin Mark- 
ham, and many others. 
out through general news articles there 
will often be remarks of a good moral 
tone. 

‘‘Every few days a full page is given to 
some moral truth, and a cartoon illustrat- 
ing it, such as the dangers of gambling, 
of moderate drinking and card-playing, or 
swearing. It has had several articles late- 
ly upon the respect due to one’s parents 
and elders. The scientific articles in the 
Sunday issue are instructive. In the same 
issue, for the children, are portions of the 
Gospels (given in language a child can un- 
derstand ) that relate to Christ’s life and 
work. But most of this has come within 
five years. 

“A solicitor for the Examiner was here 
yesterday. I asked him who was the edi- 
tor of that part of the paper. He said 
that Mrs. Pheebe Hearst was the inspira- 
tion of it, but that Mr. Hearst sometimes 
wrote an article for it. 

“Our W. C. T. U. paper, the Pacific En- 
sign, has taken pains to compliment the 
Examiner upon these fine moral articles. 

“It is a strenuous upholder of the peo- 
ple’s rights against oppression and the 
trusts. 

“T do not write this for publication, but 
if you want to use any of the facts, do so. 
I hope neither you nor Mrs, Gilman will 
think me meddlesome, but all people who 
are striving to make the world better 
need to pull together.”’ 


-_—--— 


THE WORLD LEARNING TO READ. 

Knowledge of elementary science is now 
regarded as essential to progress. Every- 
where in the Western world the school 
doors have been flung wide open. Take 
the year 1840, the year in which the mod- 
ern movements may be said to have been 
fully under way, and compare it with 
1896, the year for which one can find sta- 
tistics for most European States, and we 
find that the percentage of those who 
could write in those years was as follows: 
--Per Cent— 





1540 1896 
NOG NGI 66. cciscaccecscucsccne tt 94 
0 ee . 47 95 
SD yctubbkacadeNeediewans wees 82 99 
ates W paid eenas 0 10404 00000 2 22 
SS 5 6 abe oh ¥-e0dcbederedunenéese 2 69 
SERRE eee oes 16 56 
Dt seks edaxtlesrkeweSiclrinsecaeke 14 42 
SL cwacsis oxaneweeneebune vines’ 70 90 
IN indedTGaTkswehee b* Ge ew ee 45 83 
RS ces cna einen aaa¥eeabeees 80 99 
TE i 6unbceedbecess esd anes 80 99 
RS cdc inckeedteenies eee’ 80 83 


These figures furnish cause for rejoic- 
ing. While the percentage of increase in 
the population between 1840 and 1888 was 
only thirty per cent., the educational in- 
crease was 145 percent. The percentage 
in the United States is depressed by the 
hundreds of thousands of ignorant immi- 
grants. As long as the tide of immigra- 
tion took its supply from lands in which 
education was advanced and compulsory, 
the United States stood farther up the 
list. 
hundred grown persons could read and 
write. Since that time the immigration 
from western Europe has fallen off, and 
that from eastern Europe increased. Rus- 
sia, Hungary, Austria, and the Danubian 
lands have been sending their children to 
the New World, and the percentage for 
the United States has gone down. 

The statistics showing the increased 
percentage of men and women able to sign 
the marriage register in Great Pritain, 


In 1889, ninety-two out of every one. 
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France, and Italy indicate marvellous 
progress. France is a shining example, 
In that country 55 per cent. of the women 
and 71 per cent. of the men could write in 
the marriage register in 1861, and 78 per 
cent. of the women and 86 per cent. of the 
men in 1883. She now leads, and Ger. 
many steps back from first place. The 
amounts paid by France for education in. 
creased more than fivefold from 1860 to 
1892. Between 1880 and 1892 they more 
than doubled.—Boston Transcript. 





A SUCCESSFUL BUSINESS WOMAN. 


With courage, enthusiasm, brains, and 
tact, Miss May D. Hopkins of New York, 
twenty-two years old, bas established one 
of the most prosperous educational agen- 
cies in the United States. 

“When I was sixteen,’ said Miss Hop- 
kins, in an interview, ‘I felt anxious todo 
something in the world. I became an of- 
fice girl at $2.50 a week. After a year, | 
saw there was no opportunity for ad- 
vancement, and decided to seek other em- 
ployment. Some stories I had written 
had been accepted by the editor of the 
junior department of a New York daily, 
and this encouraged me to try to enter 
the newspaper field. I sought advice of a 
friend employed in the office of the news- 
paper in which my little stories had ap- 
peared, but her summing up of the out- 
look for young women in journalism was 
anything but attractive. However, I was 
not discouraged. I sought an interview 
with one of the editors. I had difficulty 
in seeing him. He said that newspaper 
work was man’s field, and that he could 
not do anything for me, I went to another 
newspaper office and asked to see one of 
the editors. After an hour’s delay, he 
consented to meet me. On learning my 
business, he tried in every way to dis- 
courage me. Hetold mel was too young, 
that I had no experience, and talked of 
the hardships of reporting. However, I 
asked him for a chance to work. He saw 
I was in earnest, and said that the only 
thing he could give me was night work, 
to report social gatherings and attractions 
at the theatres. He kept saying, ‘You 
will have to go out nights,’ thinking to 
frighten me; but I accepted that oppor- 
tunity. My acquaintances dissuaded me 
earnestly, but in vain. 

“After awhile, I resigned the newspaper 
position for one in an educational agency. 
I was never afraid of doing more than I 
was paid for. I never hesitated to dust 
the furniture, arrange things, run errands, 
collect bills, and do everything possible to 
further my employer’s interests. There 
was no such thing as time with me. I 
never refused to remain after hours, 

“*T had acommon-school education only, 
and therefore had to make the most of my 
time outside of business hours. I studied 
elocution and physical culture, and also 
French, of which I obtained a good work- 
ing knowledge in six months, I also 
studied typewriting and mimeographing 
My elocution teacher thought I had tal- 
ent, and urged me to make a specialty of 
that art. I appeared in one recital at 
Carnegie Hall, but saw that I could not 
gain prestige in that line without beauti- 
ful costumes, which I could not afford, 
because I was self-supporting.”’ 

‘From your general experience, what 
are the necessary requisites for young 
girls who wish to support themselves ina 
large city?’’ I asked. 

‘They should acquire a firm foundation 
upon which to build their structure. As 
regards my field, let them study French 
or German, possess a fair knowledge of 
English, and, if possible,learn stenography 
and typewriting. They should read the 
reports of the Commissioner of Education, 
and study the opportunities in this spe- 
cial line. Let them become familiar with 
the methods of teaching in Alaska as well 
as in the States. They must be up to 
date on everything in the educational 
field. They must be determined, tactful, 
able, and honest in their dealings. I would 
advise young girls to take up library work, 
because there will bea great demand for 
that kind of service when the Carnegie 
libraries are completed.”’ H. 


=-_-—- —— 


MBS. DIGGS COMING HOME. 

Mrs. Annie L. Diggs writes in a private 
letter from Paris: 

“IT shall soon be homeward turned. 
How glad I am! My own dear land, 
with all its faults, is the best there is 
in the whole rouod world. 

“Tam happy to lave done at least thus 
much over here: I have given dear Lucy 
Stone’s birthday souvenirs to many peo- 
ple, and have told the story of her life of 
noble service. In many an Euglish home, 
aod in some French ones, also, her picture 
has a place and her memory will be an 
inspiration. 

“Interest in the coming International 
meeting of Berlin is pulsating among the 
intelligent, earnest women over here. [ 
am often much gratified to hear women 
speak familiarly and with high regard of 
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May Wright Sewall. More especially 
throughout Great Britain, Mrs. Sewall’s 
name is a synonym for splendid capacity 
combined with choice womanly refine. 
ment. One does so like to thrill with 
pride when in a foreign country over ex- 
pressions of appreciation of one’s com- 


te 


patriots. 


LITERARY NOTICES. 

FoRWARD. Letters Written on a Trip 
Around the World. By Lina Boegli. 
Philadelphia and London: J. B. Lippin- 
cott «& Co. 1904, 


This is a delightful narrative, conveyed 

letters written from month to month 
a Swiss girl during a ten years’ tour 
ound the world. It is a striking evi- 
dence of social progress that such a feat 
could have been accomplished by a young 
teacher without money or letters of in- 
troduetion or acquaintances in the coun- 
tries visited. Tact, cheerfulness, good 
pature, courage, common sense, simplici- 
ty, and self-respect, are apparent through- 
out. Leaving Cracow for Trieste, Aus- 
tria’s seaport on the Adriatic, she visited 
Australia via the Suez Canal, touching at 
Aden avd Columbo. She resided succes- 
sively in Adelaide, Melbourne, Sydney and 
Hobart, making excursions into the inte 
rior with friends. Then she went to 
“beautiful, happy New Zealand,’’ young- 
est and most hopeful of commonweaiths. 
From Auckland to Wellington she trav- 
ersed the country. Samoa and Honolulu 
were taken on her way to California. 
Then came Salt Lake, Denver, Omaha, 
Chicago and Boston. Coucord, Massachu- 
setts, and Ogontz, Pennsylvania were fol- 
lowed by Washington, Montreal and Que- 
bec, Rochester and Waterloo. New York 
gave place to Salisbury, North Carolina, 
and at last the woman who had left home 
agirl, gladly returns via London to Cra- 
cow, which she reaches on the very day 
of the month and at the very hour of the 
day that witnessed her departure ten 
years before. 

But it was not a tourist’s flying visit 
that this brave traveller made to all these 
places. She spent weeks, months, in some 
cases years, making herself a home and an 
assured position in each. Returning to 
her native Switzerland, she found few 
changes. In Neuchatela girl’s college and 
a tramway; in one town a new station 
agent and hotel keeper; in another a tele- 
phone, All else just as it was in 1888 and 
as it probably will be 50 years hence, 
Her old friends and acquaintances recog- 
nized her instantly, and did not even know 
that she had been for ten years touring 
the world. It will be aquestion how long 
this young woman, who has seen much 
and undergone such varied experiences, 
will be satisfied to remain in those quiet 
surroundings. Meanwhile she has given, 
in these bright impromptu letters, a world 
of information, and has experienced a 
world of thought and feeling which she 
kindly shares with her readers. The book 
is admirably translated and the author ex- 
presses obligation to her friend, Miss Lida 
S. Penfield of Oswego, New York, for val- 
uable help in preparing her book for the 

ress. 

Miss Boegli’s pleasant portraits, taken 
before and after her ten years travels, 
adurn the beginning and end of the vol- 
ume. Her wise and witty comments on 
what she sees and hears are extremely 
amusing. Strange to say she seemed to 
like Denver least and Salt Lake City most 
during her stay in each, Her impressions 
of the Mormons were exceedingly favora- 
ble. She is, as might be expected, warmly 
in sympathy with woman suffrage and in 
woman’s emancipation fr»m bondage and 
oppression. We commend this book to 
all who appreciate feminine ability in a 
most engaging form, H. B. B, 





PuysICAL TRAINING FOR WOMEN Ac- 
CORDING TO JAPANESE METHODS. By 
H. Irving Hancock. With 32 Explana- 
tory Illustrations taken from Life. New 
York and London: G, P, Putnam’s Sons, 
Price, 31.25; by mail, $1.35. 

“One of the phrases that should be 
stricken from the English language is ‘the 
weaker sex,’’’ In Japan the women are 
no weaker than the men, and in this 
country they ought not to be. A Japan- 
ese woman is generally the physical peer 
of the man of her own race of the same 
age and height. Why not we? 

This equality, we are told, is due to the 
fact that women in Japan devote as much 
time and thought as men to muscular de- 
velopment. From remote antiquity there 
has been handed down a system of bodily 
training, which was taught to the men of 
the Samurai, or military class, to add to 
their value as soldiers, and also to the 
women of that class to enable them to 
give birth to fighting sons. 

This system (Jiu-Jitsu) is one of scien- 
tific attack and defence. Every nerve and 
Muscle is prepared by training to do its 
full duty. This system is taught to-day 
in countless schools of Japan. All the 
Muscles are hardened by persistent prac- 
tice. An adept can deliver a blow with 
the little finger of the flattened palm that 
Will snap a bamboo pole or the spinal col- 
umn of an antagonist, while she can re- 
ceive a similar blow on the abdomen or 
the heart with comparative impunity. 

It is hard to over-estimate the value of 
this manual of instruction, which ought 
to be widely circulated and carefully stud- 
ied. Think what it would mean if, in 
every school and woman’s college, our 
girls were made as vigorous, as robust and 
as healthy as the boys! ‘‘The little health 
of women” is one prime cause of their 
subjection. Who can over-estimate the 
value to the English-speaking race of such 
feminine training? Physical ability is the 
foundation of successful achievement. 
To-day a sadly large number of our wom- 
®0 are invalids. If Japan can redeem the 





sex from the thraldom of disease, and res- 


cue it from drugs and doctors, she will do 


more for Western civilization than West 
ero civilization bas done for the Orient. 


We commend this remarkable book to | also significant matter unknown to Tick- 
Schools for such | nor for which Mr. Ogden is indebted to 
| papers placed at his disposa! by Prescott’s 
thousand young women, after becoming | grandchildren. 
themselves athletes, can earn fame and | sympathetic and appreciative of a lovely 
| character and an heroic individuality. The 
| record of Boston literary life during the 


all our women readers. 
training should be everywhere opened. A 


fortune by establishing schools of physi- 
cal culture on this Japanese model. These 
would be more useful than any other pro 
fessions in women’s colleges; indeed, this 
system should be made a part of college 
training, a hundred times better than foot- 
ball or golf or gymnasium, ‘Give me 
health and a day,’’ says Emerson, ‘‘and I 
will make the pomp of emperors ridicu- 
lous.”’ A healthy mind in a healthy body 
is the secret of success and the guarantee 
of happiness. H. B. B. 


Woman UNDER SOCIALISM. By August 
Bebel. Translated by Daniel DeLeon. 
New York: Labor News Press. 1904. 
Price, $1. 

This is a discussion of woman’s position 
in a true social order, It deals with wom- 
en’s condition in the past, in the present, 
and in the future. The goal is said to be 
not merely the realization of equal rights 
for women with men within present soci- 
ety, as is proposed by ‘“‘bourgevis’’ women 
emancipationists, but is the removal of all 
impediments that make man dependant on 
man, and consequently one sex upon the 
other. Accordingly, the solution of the 
woman question will coincide completely 
with that of the social question. It fol- 
lows, according to Bebel, that those who 
aim to solve the ‘woman question must 
also settle the question of civilization for 
the whole human race, 

Nevertheless he affirms that the woman 
question must be coasidered separately. 
A majority of human beings are women, 
The prevailing notions on the subject cor- 
respond so little with the facts that light 
is needed, On the other hand, ‘There can 
be no emancipation of humanity without 
the suclal independence and equality of 
the sexes.’’ 

The condition of women in the past is 
first considered, In the beginning, pro- 
miscuity in the relation of the sexes pre- 
vailed, the only recognized heredity was 
on the maternal side, and community of 
property gave women an assured support, 
with a certain amount of personal inde- 
pendence. Later, with private property 
maintained, marriage became established 
as the necessary condition of authentic 
paternity. Women were regarded as 
property, and chastity became a social 
obligation on the part of women, while it 
was generally disregarded among men, 
This condition, Bebel claims, still pre- 
vails, Two standards of morals are still 
maintained in public estimation, and men 
condemn in women the laxity which they 
theniselves exercise. In the future, when 
‘*society’’ has taken the place of the indi- 
vidual capitalist, Bebel believes that wom. 
en’s liberty will be restored, and compul- 
sory marriage will no longer fetter either 
men or women in their family relations. 
Children will be the wards of the State, 
and parental obligations will be voluntary 
and self-imposed. 

But while the condition of women in 
the past is depicted in the darkest colors 
and the seamy side of our present social 
system is relentlessly exposed, the book 
nowhere indicates the steps whereby 
ideal justice and fraternity can be real- 
ized. We look in vain for any clear, 
affirmative suggestions for the elimination 
of individual selfishness and greed. Ap- 
parently Bebel recognizes the incompati- 
bility of his theories with existing condi- 
tions, and the inevitableness of present 
restraints. He looks for reform not to 
science or toculture, but to the supremacy 
of the poor and laborious masses of man- 
kind. His contempt for the smug con- 
servatism of the middle class is every- 
where apparent. He takes no account of 
the depravity of individuals, of their gen- 
eral disregard of the rights of others, of 
their lack of forethought, temperance and 
self-restraint. In short, he seems to be- 
lieve that private monopoly is the only 
evil, and that to resume for public use the 
property of the community will give uni- 
versal abundance and prosperity, in which 
women will share. At the same time he 
affirms that ‘‘with Socialism, the issue is 
not 4n arbitrary tearing down and raising 
up, but a natural process of development. 
All the factors active in the process of de- 
struction on the one hand, and of recon- 
struction on the other, are factors that 
operate in the manner that they are bound 
tooperate. Neither ‘statesmen of genius’ 
nor ‘inflammatory demagogues’ can direct 
events at will. They may imagine they 
push, but are themselves pushed.” 

Yet Bebel believes that ‘‘we are near 
the time when the hour will sound,”’ ‘*To 
woman also in general and to the working 
woman in particular, the summons goes 
out not to remain behind in this struggle 
in which her redemption and emancipa- 
tion are at stake. Itis for her to prove 
that she has comprehended her true place 
in the movement and in the struggles for 
a better future, and that she is resolved to 
join. It is the part of the men to aid her 
in ridding herself of all superstitions, 
and to step forward in their ranks. .. . 
Everywhere Nature is our instructress. 
If all who feel the call put forth their 
whole strength, ultimate victory cannot 
fail.’’ H. B. B. 


WILLIAM HICKLING Prescott. By Rollo 


Ogden. Boston and New York: Hough- 
ton, Mifflin & Co, 1904. Price, $1.10. 
Net. 


This latest volume of the ‘‘American 
Men of Letters Series’’ will serve to keep 
green the memory of the American author 
who first achieved an international repu- 
tation as an historian. It supplements, 
but in no sense supersedes, Ticknor’s 
Life of Prescott. That work by a lifelong 
friend did not bring out vividly the play- 





ful and engaging aspects of the author’s 
character, which made him the idol of all 
who knew him. This condensed and con- 
nected account of his life and work has 


From tirst to last it is 


early years of the 19th century would 
have been incomplete without this inter- 
esting and inspiring biography. 48. B. B. 





CHILDREN’S COLUMN. 


MARY COSTELLO’S GAME. 

Ten little white beds all in arow. Ten | 
little children, one in each little white bed. 
The sun shone in the windows and the 
birds sang in the trees outside, bat these 
little children could not get up and run 
out in the sunshine and see the birds and 
the flowers, for each ove had been hurt in 
some way, and had been brought to the 
children’s ward of the hospital to be 
cured. 

It was very hard to lie in bed in the 
daytime when one longed to be out run- 
ning and jumping and playing, and if it 
had not been for Nurse Humphrey and 
little Mary Costello these ten little chil- 
dren in the ten little white beds might 
have had a dull time. Nurse Humphrey 
was the day nurse of the children’s ward, 
and little Mary Costello was a little Italian 
girl, who was getting well so fast that she 
could go tap, tap, tapping all about on her 
two crutches, 

Nurse Humphrey knew many ‘song 
stories,’’ which she told the children. 
She knew about the “‘fox who went out 
one moonshiny night,’’ and about Jack 
Frost, who slipped forth one still, clear 
night; aud she knew the story of the cat 
that bit off the tail of the mouse, and 
many other stories. 

It was the story of the cat and the 
mouse that made Mary Costello think of 
the game which caused the children, 
when they played it, td forget how tired 
they were of lying in bed. 

When Mary told Nurse Humphrey about 
it she was so pleased that she clapped her 
hands, and said Mary Costello must have 
a thought fairy to tell her such a fine 
game. They had to have ten different 
things to play the game with, so Mary 
looked about and found a pair of scissors, 
a return-ball, a thimble, a red balloon, a 
tin cup, a brush, some colored pencils, 
some paper flowers, a little round looking 
glass, and a kitten picture. 

She went to the first bed, and said to 
the little child: 

“Your bed is a house. You are a 
tailor, who lives in it, and here are your 
scissors.”’ 

She went to each bed and named 
and gave something to each child. 

When the ten little children were all 
named, Nurse Humphrey sat down in the 
chair at the end of the row of beds, and in 
her lap she had a white box, tied with a 
pink string. Mary Costello went to her 
and said: 

‘*Please, Nurse Humphrey, let me have 
what isin the little white box.” 

And Nurse Humphrey said: “I will if 
you'll go tothe tailor’s and get me the 
scissors to cut the pink string.” 

So away went Mary Costello, tap, tap, 
tapping along on her crutches till she 
came to the first bed, where was the child 
named the tailor, and this is what she 
said to the tailor: 

‘*Please, tailor, give me the scissors. 
I’ll give the scissors to Nurse Humphrey, 
and she will cut the pink string and give 
me what is in the white box.”’ 

And this is what the tailor said to Mary 
Costello: 

“T will if you'll go to the tinker’s and 
bring me a return-ball.”’ 

So away went Mary Costello, tap, tap, 
tapping along on her crutches till she 
came to the tinker’s, and this is what she 
said to the tinker: 

‘*Please, tinker, give me a return-ball. 
I will give the return-ball to the tailor, 
the tailor will give me the scissors, I will 
give the scissors to Nurse Humphrey, and 
she will cut the pink string and give me 
what is in the white box.” 

And this is what the tinker said: ‘‘I 
will if you’ll go to the dressmaker’s and 
get me a thimble.”’ 

But the dressmaker wanted the sailor’s 
balloon, and the sailor wauted the gro- 
cer’s tin cup, and so on to the milkman, 
who did not ask for anything, but gave 
Mary the kitten picture, which she car- 
ried to the painter; and she carried the 
painter’s colored pencils to the black- 
smith; and the blacksmith’s looking-glass 
to the milliner; and the milliner’s paper 
flowers to the shoemaker; and the shoe- 
maker’s brush to the grocer; and the gro- 
cer’s tin cup to the sailor; and the sailor's 
balloon to the dressmaker; and the dress- 
maker’s thimble to the tinker; and the 
tinker’s return-ball to the tailor, who gave 
her the scissors; and she carried the scis- 
sors to Nurse Humphrey, and Nurse ; 


it, 





Humpbhrey cut the pink string, and gave 
Mary Costello what was in the white box. 

And what do you think was in the white 
box? A round, fat peppermint for each 
one of the ten little children in the ten 
little white beds, and one for Mary Cos- 
tello herself. 

And the ten little children ate the 
round, fat peppermints, and said that 
Mary Costello's game was the very nicest 
game they ever played, and Nurse Hum- 
phrey must let them play it every day 
until they were well. 

And Nurse Humphrey let them play it 
every day, for a pretty game that one can 
play in bed is a fine game to play.— 
Youth's Companion. 





HUMOROUS. 


Littie Dolly had been sitting oppo- 
site a guest with a waxed mustache. 
After gazing at him for several moments, 
she exclaimed, “My kitty has smellers, 
too,.’’—Sacred Heart Review. 


Some visitors strolling through an art 
gallery paused between the long rows of 
statuary. ‘This,’’ said the leader, witha 
wave of his hard toward a creation in 
plaster, ‘this is Apollo; and that one over 
there is his wife, Apollinaris.’’— Youth's 
Companion. 


Young Wife (gloomily)—Do you sup- 
pose our husbands really went fishing last 
Saturday? 

Second Young Wife (contidently)—I am 
sure of it. 

First Young Wife—They didn’t bring 
home any fish. 

Second Young Wife—That’s my princi- 
pal reason for believing they went fish- 
ing. 

Bishop Potter was to speak lately for 
an organization of which a woman is the 
president. He tells of a joke which she 
perpetrated at his expense a few minutes 
before the meeting began. ‘I inquired of 
Mrs. N , with the idea of being face- 
tious, ‘How many long-winded speakers 
will there be at this meeting, madam?’ 
‘You are the only one,’ she replied, 
charmingly.”’ 


A Scot owned a fine orchard, surrounded 
by a hedge. One day he saw a neighbor 
creeping on his hands and knees through 
the hedge, to steal some fruit. 

‘*Sawney, hoot, hoot, ie 





mon!’’ exclaimed 
the Scot reproachfully, ‘‘whaur are ye 
gangin?”’ 

The discreet Sawney answered: 

‘Bock agen.”’ 


A lady in San Francisco engaged a Chi- 
nese cook. When the Celestial came, she 
asked him his name. ‘My name,”’ said 
the Chinaman smiling, ‘tis Wang Hang 
Ho.’ ‘Oh, I can’t remember all that,’ 
said the lady. ‘I will call you John.”’ 
John smiled all over, and asked, ‘‘What 
your namee?’’ ‘*My name is Mrs. Mel- 
ville Landon.’* ‘*Me no membleaill that,”’ 
said John. ‘Chinaman he no savey Mrs. 
Membul London. I call you Tommy.’’— 
Watchman. 


Mrs. Maud C, Stockwell of Minneapolis, 
president of the Minnesota Woman Suf- 
frage Association, writes: ‘I have been 
correcting some examination papers of 
young people who are desirous of teach- 
ing country schools, and enclose a few 
choice bits for your Humorous column.”’ 

‘*Use ‘hanging’ in a sentence,”’ said the 
teacher to Oscar. ‘Hanging is a severe 
corporal punishment,” answered the boy. 
Others said “Hanging is hard on the 
neck.’ ‘*To hang is to dye.’’ ‘*Hanging 
is unpleasant.’’ ‘Hanging is the cruel 
punishment adjusted to criminals.”’ 

When asked to parse the adverb ‘“‘al- 
ready,’’ a pupil answered, ‘‘Already has 
two forms, present already, past most al- 
ready.”’ 














E COME TO YOU much larger than we 
are here, of course, and bearing a message 
of love and good will) on beautiful blotters, five 
for 10c.; 12 Sor 20e.; 1 for 3c. Also our brothers, 
the doggies on blotters, same price. We will 
come together if you wish, half and half, or any 
way you like. Do you want us to come and serve 
you and make you happy If so, address our 
master at our home and that of the Reap, 
JOHN YOUNGJOHN, 
293 Congress St., Boston, Mass. 
Yours in love and service, Six Lirr_e Kits. 


American Motherhood 


EDITORS: 


Dr. Mary Wood- Allen. 
Mrs. Estelle M. H. Merrill. 





Devoted to the Profession of Motherhood. 

Covers every interest of the child from in- 
fancy to adolescence. 

Most valuable articles by expert author- 
ities on recent Child Labor Legislation and 
The Juvenile Court [dea in current issues. 

Monthly. $1.00a year. Sample copy 10 
cents. Liberal terms to Agents and Clubs. 


AMERICAN MOTHER CO., Ltd., 


620 Colonial: Building, Boston. 


Tufts College Medical School, 
Tufts College Dental School, 


Both at Boston, 
BOTH CO-EDUCATIONAL, 


are now located in their new building, 
built expressly for them. 


The regular course of lectures com- 
menced Oct. 1, 1908, anc continues 
eight months. , 


For catalogues of either school, or other 
information, address the Secretary, 


CHARLES P, THAYER, A. M.,.< D.., 
416-430 Huntington Ave., 
Boston, Mass. 


Boston University 
School of Medicine 


The oldest coéducational medical schoo! 
in New England. 

The first medical school in the country 
to establish a four years’ course. 

Large teaching force, including specialists 





Advanced and Thorough 
Methods of Instruction 


Exceptional laboratory and clinical facil- 
ities, upwards of 20,000 patients being 
annually available for study. 


For catalogues and information apply to 
PRANK C. RICHARDSON, M. D., Registrar 


685 Boylston Street, Boston. 


Thirtieth year opened October 2, 1903. 
Entrance Examinations Sept. 29 and 30, 1%38. 





THE AMERICAN 
INSTITUTE OF PHRENOLOGY 


Incorporated 1866 


Opened its present session Sept. 3, 1902. For 
particulars apply to the Secretary, M. H. PisRoy 
care of Fowler & Wells Co., 24 East 22nd St. 
New York. 





———D 


Lincoln Memorial University, 


CUMBERLAND GAP, TENN., 


Is a Broad, Practical School tor 
the Appalachian Mountaineers 





Who, like Lincoln, thirst for knowledge but lack 
opportunity. 


IT ALREADY POSSESSES 


Five hundred and eighty acres of rich soil, three 
hundred of which are under cultivation. A few 
chaten, and considerable common stock and farm 
tools. 

Fine boarding halls for bothsexes. A good saw 
mill, and some wood-working machinery—planer, 
moulder, cut-off saw, shingle mill, ete. z press 
and printing office for ordinary work. 

This property is valued at over one hundred 
thousand dollars, and is a)l paid for. 


IT NEEDS 


Money for running expenses. Twelve teachers 
are now employed, and there should be twice as 
many. 

Scholarships of $50 per year. (The whole ex- 
pense of a student is $100 per year.) Each new 
subscription of fifty dollars enables us to take in 
one of those.who are waiting for an opportunity. 
We need $50 subscriptions to finish and furnish 
rooms already planned in cottages or dormitories. 
We need an Academic Hall that should cost, at 
least, $20,000. The greater pase of the work could 
be done by students, and thus the value of the 
gift be doubled. 

We need an Astronomical Observatory, and 
money to endow chairs in different departments 
and scientific apparatus, We need a good en- 
dowment, and Gen. O. O. Howard, Burlington, 
Vt., is devoting his energies to raising the same, 

But while we wait for an endowment, we need 
funds to keep the present work alive and efficient, 
and adollar to-day may be worth many further on 


ANNOUNCEMENT. 
The Club Woman Magazine 


Official Organ of the General Federation 
of Women’s Clubs, National Congress of 
Mothers, and National Society of the 
United States Daughters of 1812. Re- 
moved from Boston to New York City. 


Re-organized. Ke-vitalized. 


Editor, Mrs. Doré Lyon. 
Associate Editor, Miss Helen M. Winslow. 
General Federation Editor, 

Mrs. Edward Addison Greeley. 


Association and Club Reports, Philan- 
thropy, Society, Art, Music, Drama, Fic- 
tion, Fashion, Household Economics, Spe- 
cial Articles by prominent women, and 
everything of general interest to all womer 

Subscription, $1.00 per year. Single 
copies, 15 cents. No club woman can 
afford to be without it. 


Free Library given away to ever 
Club. Write for particulars. 








CLUB WOMAN COMPANY, 
500 Fifth Ave., New York City 


BREAD MACHINE 


For HousEHoLp Uss 
Sifts the flouré nd mixes 
lo lbs. of best bread in 8 
minutes. Sold subject to 
trial and approval. Send 
for Booklet. Ag’tawanted 
Scientific Bread Mach, Co. 
(CYRUS CHAMBERS, Jr.) 

52nd and Media Streets, 
Phijadelphia, P 











THE WISCONSIN CITIZEN, 


H. H,. CHARLTON, Editor. 


The official organ of the Wisconsin Woman 
Suffrage Association. 
Published every month at Brodhead, Wis. 


100 California Views, 10 Cents, 


All different, nice for albums, decoration, in- 





struction. 
E. H. RYDALL, 
| 444 S. Broadway, Los Angeles, Calif 
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Newspaper Decisions. 


1. If a person orders his paper discontinued 
he must pay all arrearages, or the publisher will 
eontine send it until payment is made, and 
eollect the whole amount, whether the paper is 
taken from the office or not. 

2. Any person who takes a per regularly 
from the post-office —whether directed to his 
name or another’s, or whether he has subscribed 
er not—is responsible for the payment. 








BLESSED ARE THE PEACEMAKERS. 


If women’s claim to the ballot as a 
measure of abstract justice needs to be re- 
inforced by association with the advocacy 
of some specific reform, there is none so 
fitting as that for peace and international 
arbitration. In view of the frightful cru- 
elties and outrages inseparable from na- 


tional conflict—outrages from which wom- , 


en and children are by no means exempt; 
cruelties which are inflicted alike upon 
combatants and non-combatants — it is 
time that the nations claiming to be civil- 
ized should, by a general consensus, agree 
to submit their disputes to a court of ar- 
bitration. Physical force hereafter should 
be invoked only if needed to compel ac- 
ceptance of the awards of an international 
tribunal, 

By a concerted agreement of this nature, 
armies and navies might be at once re- 
duced to a peace footing, and eventually 
be forever disbanded. 

This is no new or visionary conception. 
It is simply a wider application of the 
principle on which present governments 
are founded. Just as the men and wom- 
en of every civilized nation appeal to the 
law for the maintentance of rights and re- 
dress of grievances, instead of resorting 
as formerly to brute force, so nations, 
which are merely aggregations of men and 
women, should establish an international 
court of appeal to which disputes should 
be referred for settlement. 

It is therefore a matter for congratula- 
tion that Mrs. Lucia Ames Mead, presi- 
dent of the Massachusetts Woman Suf- 
frage Association, is also active in the 
peace movement. If women as a sex 
could only be roused to a realization of 
the horrors of the present conflict between 
Russia and Japan, where bundreds of 
thousands of brave and patriotic men are 
being pitted against each other for mutual 
massacre, women would urge their gov- 
ernments to intervene and stop this effu- 
sion of blood. These combatants have 
had no hand in bringing on the war. They 
have never been consulted, The real] in- 
stigators of the strife do not share its 
miseries. They remain at home in luxu- 
rious safety, while they send their coun- 
trymen to be slaughtered, The wretched 
inhabitants of Manchuria and Korea, too, 
find themselves enclosed between contend- 
ing armies, their homes destroyed, their 
country converted by foreigners into a 
cock pit—no law, no order, no security for 
life or property, no possibility of escape. 
And this without any fault of their own. 

Women, put yourselves in the place of 
your unfortunate fellow creatures, Im- 
agine that you were so situated — that 
your fathers, brothers, husbands, and sons 
were being torn to pieces by shot and 
shell, or were tearing to pieces other wom- 
en’s fathers, brothers, husbands, and sons, 
who have never wronged them. How can 
you look on complacently, unable to exert 
any direct influence upon your own gov- 
ernment to try to unite with others in 
stopping this horrible crime and folly? 
How much better it would be if the taxes 
you help to pay this year, millions of 
money spent on army and navy in prep- 
aration for future conflicts, were spent in 
peaceful diplomacy for uniting all nations 
in patting an end to war! 

But, in order to make their peace princi- 
ples effective, women must have equal 
suffrage and political representation. Do 
not be content to remain impotent spec- 
tators of disaster and ruin. Let the wo- 
man suffrage movement stand for peace 
—peace in the home, peace in the State, 


peace always and everywhere. 
H. B. B. 





NO VICE SYNDICATE AT ST. LOUIS. 

Mrs. E. B. Ingalls, National) Woman’s 
Christian Temperance Union Commission- 
er for the World’s Fair, has issued a cir- 
cular letter, in which she says that the 
harrowing reports of a powerful and 
moneyed syndicate of vice in St. Louis 
are an exaggeration. It is true, of course, 
that there are numerous evil resorts and 
unscrupulous purveyors to vice in St. 
Louis, as in other cities, and that their 
number will be largely increased in view 
of the crowds attendant upon the Exposi- 
tion. Buta St. Louis woman, who is in 
position to know about a vice syndicate 
in that city, has informed Mrs. Ingalls 
that she has no evidence of its existence. 

All who are interested in decent and 
safe conditions for women and girls will 
feel relieved by this information. Mean- 





| late this information. 








while, there is sufficient reason for the 
continuance of vigilant protective meas- 
ures. Mrs. Ingalls says further: 


The municipal and Exposition officials, 
as well as the Christian people, are doing 
much to reduce vice toa minimum, The 
W. C. T. U. has a purity department and 
a rescue department in active operation. 
Women wearing badges will be at the sta- 
tion to help unprotected girls, Of these 
the deaconesses and the Salvation Army 
women are uniformed. Eight thousand 
letters have gone to as many unions, 
showing local women how girls can be 
protected. Women’s societies of St. Louis 
have banded together and secured cheap, 
respectable boarding-houses for innocent 
working girls coming to the city. If girls 
will inquire of the badged women at the 
station, they will direct them to these 
homes. If our women all over the United 
States will visit the stations, meeting out- 
going trains bound for St. Louis, and will 
seek out girls coming here and tell them 
there is safety only in asking questions of 
women at the station wearing badges, or 
of police officers, much unhappiness may 
be averted. : 

She urges women everywhere to circu- 
Put it in the local 
papers. Place dodgers in the stations, 
churches, and all public places, telling 
visitors to the St. Louis Fair that it is not 
safe to trust strangers, whether men or 
women, unless they wear a badge repre- 
senting some society, or a policeman’s 
uniform, F. M. A. 


——-—_ wee —- 


EASTER GREETING TO MRS. LIVERMORE, 


[These lines were sent to Mrs. Mary A. Liver- 
more as an Easter greeting. They are printed 
‘by re quest.’’} 

Upon the Resurrection Day, 

When seeds are quickening in the clay, 

And joyous Easter chimes we hear 

From all the steeples far and near, 

This little Easter rhyme I send 

To greet a dear and honored friend. 





When drums and cannon shook the land, 
Beneath her strong and tender hand 

A myriad sick men rose to life, 

Sore wounded in the deadly strife. 


Then Peace her banner white unfurled, 
But still stern warfare filled the world— 
‘‘A moral warfare with the crime 

And folly of an evil time.” 


The accents of her silver tongue 

Like Gabriel’s warning trumpet rung; 
In hearts long dead in sloth and sin 
She bade a nobler life begin ; 

Good causes, drooping, sick t » death, 
Were fired and quickened by her breath. 
Our Great-Heart of reform was she, 
Who led our hosts to victory 


The world the noble story knows 

Of how she cheered the soldiers’ woes, 
And in the warfare against wrong 

Was ever heaven's champion strong. 
But angels in her record write 

The golden deeds she hides from sight. 
In ways the great worid never knew, 
Her kindness, silent as the dew, 

Has fallen on many a hopeless heart, 
And bid despair and grief depart. 


Dear friend, my words are poor and weak 
Of such a life as yours to speak— 
But take the tribute from my heart; 
And think that in it bear their part 
My father and my mother too. 
All three wish Easter joys to you! 
ALicE STONE BLACKWELL. 
April 2, 1904. 





REDEEMING ST. PAUL. 





St. Paul has been supposed to be a 
rather slow and unprogressive city. This 
impression was swept from the minds of 
those who heard the delightful address 
given before the Twentieth Century Club 
of Boston last Saturday by Mrs. Condé 
Hamlin, daughter of ex-Governor Austin 
of Minnesota. 

A few years ago a German doctor named 
Ohage was made health commissioner for 
St. Paul. Most people said that he was a 
good fellow, but had no executive ability. 
He discovered, within eight minutes of 
the city hall, an island in the Mississippi 
upon which, so far as known, no white 
man had ever set foot. It was flooded at 
high water, was covered with dense un- 
derbrush, and there was no way to get to 
it but by a row-boat. Dr. Ohage quietly 
found out who had the title to it; secured 
part of the land by gift and part by pur- 
chase, and became the sole owner of the 
island. Having the right as health com- 
missioner to say where rubbish should be 
dumped, he made the island the city 
dump, and thus raised it above high water 
mark, A rich brewer then offered Dr. 
Ohage a large price for it, but in vain. He 
transferred the ownership of the island to 
the city, with the stipulation that it 
should always remain under the control 
of the health department. On this island, 
originally of four and a half acres, but 
now enlarged a little, Dr. Obage has es- 
tablished public baths, a playground for 
the children, a park, two gymnasiums, 
one for the boys and the other for the 
girls, a sterilizing plant for the bathing- 
suits, a day nursery, a little German vege- 
table garden, supplying all the vegetables 
for the forty neatly-uniformed helpers 
who have charge of the island, and last, 
but not least, a little ‘‘Zoo,’’ which is 
the delight of the children, and also of 
their parents. All the animals in it have 
been given to the city. There is one 





party in the city government that ap- 
proves of Dr. Ohage’s expenditures, and 
another that does not. The gentle 
and amiable animals in the ‘‘Zoo’’ are 
named for the aldermen who favor his 
improvements, while the hedgehog, the 
foxes, and other unpleasant creatures are 
named for the opposition aldermen. Mrs. 
Hamlin said that the last time she visited 
the Zoo, the black bear had just eaten the 
ground-hog; and the caretaker, gazing on 
the remains, said to ber, ‘*That is what 
happens to aldermen who oppose public 
baths!’ There are refreshment stands 
where the best of fresh mi'k, tea, coffee, 
and rolls are sold at cost; but the doctor 
is something of an autocrat, and will not 
let any cigarettes or chewing-gum be sold 
on the island. Some old trees have been 
preserved, making the park cool and 
shady. It is only a quarter of a mile 
from the heart of the city, and is acces- 
sible to all. 

Dr. Ohage is now quietly transforming 
the river banks opposite the island. The 
river shore ought to have been reserved 
for a park, but it had been invaded by 
railroads and factories. Dr. Ohage se- 
cured from the city a right of way to his 
island. The way lies through a factory 
district, but he has planted the approach 
with trees, has somehow managed to 
crowd the railroads off the shore, and 
started his avenues of trees there also, 
and now the factories are saying, ‘‘Before 
we know it, he will have trees and vines 
planted on us!’’—‘‘as of course he will,’’ 
added Mrs. Hamlin. 

St. Paul burns a great deal of soft coal, 
and was suffering from the smoke nui- 
sance. The duty of preventing it lay 
with the police department, but the mayor 
asked Dr. Ohage, as head of the health 
department, to deal with it, because he 
was ‘tthe only man in the city who got 
things done.’’ Dr. Ohage called a meet. 
ing of all the railroad and factory engi- 
neers, told them what he wanted to do, 
and that he could not do it without 
their coéperation, and asked, ‘‘Is there no 
way by which we can have less smoke?” 
“Oh, yes,’’ they answered, ‘‘we can lessen 
the smoke a good deal by better firing; 
but you must make our employers give 
us a decent grade of coal.” Dr. Ohage 
then armed each health officer with a cam- 
era. Whenevera factory chimney smoked 
unduly, they took its photograph, and the 
factory owner was confronted with the 
photograph in court, After being fined 
$75 or $100 daily for several days, he al- 
ways decided that it was cheaper to obey 
the law. And now there are hanging in 
the bealth commissioner’s office the affi- 
davits of the manufacturers that they 
have saved in coal since adopting the 
smoke-consuming chimneys. 

Mrs. Hamlin also told how St. Paul has 
lately got home rule. Up to four years 
ago it was governed by the Legislature, 
and not governed to its satisfaction. A 
bill was passed authoriziug the appoint- 
ment of a commission to frame a charter 
and submit it to the voters. If it received 
four-sevenths of all the votes, the city 
might afterwards amend it, and from that 
time on would have home rule, 

The charter commission was appointed, 
and it sat and sat, and showed no sign of 
completing its work. The time had al- 
most come when the charter must be 
printed and given to the public if it 
were to be voted upon at the next 
election. A woman’s club at last took 
the initiative. ‘They did it as under- 
handedly as possible,’’ said Mrs. Ham- 
lin, ‘‘for there are still in St. Paul a good 
many husbands and fathers like that uni- 
versity professor of sociology whose wife 
was run away with and thrown from a 
carriage, and narrowly escaped being 
flung against a telegraph pole. She came 
home and told about the accident. Her 
husband listened with a face of growing 
consternation, At the close, what did he 
say? ‘My dear, are you hurt? Were you 
mucb frightened? Thank heaven you 
escaped!" No. He said, ‘Good Lord! 
then you’ll be in the newspapers in the 
morning!’”’ 

The women got together a few members 
of the chamber of commerce, the commer- 
cial club, the charter commission and the 
woman’s club, for a private conference; 
and they asked the president of the char- 
ter commission, ‘‘Is it not possible to get 
that charter drawn up in time?’ He an- 
swered, ‘‘We could do it, but we do not 
think it wise, for there would be no 
chance of getting a four-sevenths vote for 
it. So we think it will be better to let 
the common council act on the charter.”’ 

The women said, ‘Do you suppose a 
charter that requires five per cent. of the 
gross earnings of every public-service cor- 
poration to be turned into the city treas- 
ury will ever be accepted by a common 
council that is owned by the public-ser- 
vice corporations? Make haste and sub- 
mit the charter to the voters, and we will 
make a campaign for it and carry it.” 

The president said, ‘‘Oh, well, if you 
will make a campaign for it, there is some 
hope.”’ The charter commission sat day 


and night, got the charter done in time, ! 





and had it published. It was too volu- 
minous to be read by the average voter. 
The women had a synopsis of its chief 
points printed in English, German and 
Swedish, and got leave from the Board of 
Education to give a copy to every ehild in 
the public schools to be taken home to its 
parents, Seventeen men of high standing, 
belonging to both politcal parties, agreed 
to waive all other engagements and put 
themselves at the disposal of the women’s 
lecture committee; and these gentlemen 
gave forty-seven addresses on the charter, 
besides speaking before large bodies of 
factory employees. One newspaper sup- 
ported and two opposed the movement. 
Sentiment for the charter grew so strong 
that every candidate for office declared 
for it. 

The Sunday before election, a private 
meeting of prominent men was held at the 
house of one of the clubwomen. They 
said the prospects were that the charter 
would be defeated, because it required not 
only four-sevenths of the votes cast on the 
question, but four-sevenths of all the votes 
cast at the election; sothat if any one forgot 
to vote for the charter, it was equivalent 
tu voting against it; anda large proportion 
of the men who vote for the office-holders 
always neglect to vote either way on apy 
such proposition. After the meeting, 
the woman tried to think of anything else 
that could be done. It was Sunday, and 
tbe election came Tuesday. She called 
up by telephone the heads of the four 
high schools of St. Paul, and got permis- 
sion to address their pupils on Monday. 
She explained the situation to the high- 
school boys and girls, and asked for vol- 
unteers from among the boys to stand one 
on either side of each polling place the 
next day, and remind the people to vote 
upon the charter. She told them it was 
impossible to get men enough to do it; 
they were too much occupied with their 
business; so she asked the boys. In the 
high schools of the poorer districts, the 
boys responded finely, but in the rich dis- 
tricts, they were very apathetic. There 
the girls came to the rescue, They lay in 
wait for the boys after school upon the 
steps, in a body, and said to them, ‘‘Any 
boy who shows his face here to-morrow, 
we shall have no use for afterward.’’ So 
the next day, for the first time, the high 
schools of St. Paul were not coéducation- 
al. More than six hundred high-school 
boys reported for duty. They stood one 
on either side of each of the polling places, 
and gave every voter a little card remind- 
ing him to vote on the charter. Nota 
voter escaped them. And when the bulle- 
tin boards before the newspaper offices an- 
nounced the result to the waiting crowds, 
the first news that appeared on the trans- 
parencies was: ‘‘Charter adopted; remain- 
der of ticket in doubt.’’ St. Paul has 
also adopted the direct primary, thus 
largely doing away with the power of the 
‘‘boss;’”’ and after this, if it does not have 
good government, it will be its own fault. 

When Mrs. Hamlin took her seat amid 
warm applause, Rev. Charles F. Dole, 
president of the Twentieth Century Club, 
rose and asked, ‘‘Who now will say that 
women ought not to vote?”’ A. 8. B. 
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MRS. McLELLAN, PARK COMMISSIONER. 








The flower of American chivalry has 
been blossoming beautifully in the Cres- 
cent City of late. Following the awarding 
of the Piayune’s loving cup to Miss Sophie 
B. Wright, whose name, because of her 
helpful service, ‘‘led all the rest,’’ was the 
naming by the city council of a new park 
in New Orleans in honor of the late Mrs. 
Newcomb, founder of the Newcomb Col- 
lege for girls. Next came the appointing 
by the city of Mrs. Azabel W. McClellan 
on the Board of Commissioners of New- 
comb Park., 

“This appointment is notable from sev- 
eral viewpoints, not the least notable be- 
ing Mrs. McLellan’s perfect eligibility to 
public office,’ writes Helen M. Pitkin in 
the New Orleans Times-Democrat. ‘‘It is 
a worthy honor that she be selected as the 
first woman to be tendered such a posi- 
tion, though the Local Council of Women 
have proved that in matters of street- 
cleaning and the ordering of the block, 
women have shown themselves apt learn- 
ers. The present beauty of St. Charles 
Avenue is due in a large measure to the 
example and industry of that organization. 
Mrs. McLellan brings executive ability, 
civic pride and common sense to her rew 
office, in the fulfilment of whose duties 
she will beinvaluable. She isa Newcomb 
College girl, was a brilliant scholar, and is 
identified with the best we have in social 
life. We share Mayor Capdevielle’s pride 
in swearing in this new commissioner of 
the Newcomb Park.” F. M. A. 


> 


PLEASANT WORDS. 





Mrs. Ella Dietz Glynes writes fron Lon- 
don: ‘‘I read Mrs. Gilman’s articles with 
interest. She often takes one into a new 
and freer atmosphere; but on one point I 
differ. I think domestic service should 
be exalted rather than belittled.’’ 





MRS. ABBY MORTON DIAZ. 


(Continued from First Page) 

built over a brook. Beams were laid 
across, lanterns hung up, a fiddler hired, 
and here she taught all sorts of quadrilles 
and country dances. This was a mile 
from town, near her father’s ship-yard, 
Sometimes married people came in for an 
‘‘After Nine,’’ i. e., a dance from 9 P. M. 
till 12. 

People over in the town began to urge 
her to come and teach dancing to their 
children; and when the brothers came 
home from college, there were more ‘Af. 
ter Nines,’’ and on holiday evenings she 
was called upon to get up dances in halls 
and hotels. The music was by a blind 
fiddler. The signals to him to stop and 
to go on were made by the clapping of her 
hands. She earned some money in this 
way, and for years she carried on all the 
dancing in Plymouth, as well as almost all 
the entertainments. 

In summer she gathered the children 
and young people for picnics in the woods, 
riding on a hay-rigging, singing all the 
way, and sometimes stopping at the house 
of a chronic invalid for the children to 
sing over their songs. It was Mrs. Diaz 
who was always called upon if a merry- 
making was to be organized on Fore- 
fathers’ Day. If there was to be an Old 
Folks’ Concert, she was expected to make 
out the program, plan the dresses, and go 
through the town collecting the quaint 
costumes, It was she who got up the 
Christmas trees, wrote Christmas plays 
and dialogues for the children and young 
folks to fill in any gap, and drilled them 
in their parts. All these entertainments 
were highly popular. She had a genius 
for giving people a good time. She was 
also depended on for arranging *‘weddings 
and funerals.”’ 

Her cousin, Edwin Morton, urged her 
to write for publication. She scoffed at 
the idea, and said there was ‘‘not enough 
in her.’’ She stood in awe of people who 
wrote, looking upon them as far above 
her. Her remarkable wit and brilliancy 
were accompanied with an uncommon 
modesty. At last she wrote a story called 
‘*Pink and Blue,’ and sent it to the At- 
lantic, New England’s leading magazine. 
Her brother told her she was too ambi- 
tious, but she said she meant to do with 
her manuscript as she would if she had a 
peck of potatoes to sell—offer it first in 
the best market, and then work her way 
down. To her surprise, the editor took 
it, and took several other stories, sending 
her a check for each; and then sent her 
an additional check for $60, with a letter 
saying that he thought her contributions 
were really worth more than he had first 
paid her for them—a characteristic trait 
of generosity in Mr. Fields. 

Unlike most young authors, who gloat 
over their first published work, she never 
could bear to look at her writings in 
print, and found it hard to believe that 
they had any merit. They were ‘nothing 
but poverty-cake,’’ she said. But the 
public did not think so, and from that 
time on her pen was in constant demand. 
She wrote for Our Young Folks, and edit- 
ed for several years the home column in 
the Golden Rule, some of her contribu- 
tions to which were afterwards published 
in book form as ‘tLucy Maria,” ‘The 
Schoolmaster’s Trunk,’’ ‘‘Domestic Prob- 
lems,’’ and *‘The Bybury Book.’”’ They 
are full of wit and wisdom, and their 
homely good sense makes them compre- 
hensible to the least educated reader. 

Mrs. Diaz struck almost by accident 
upon the subject of her most popular 
book, the perennially delightful ‘‘William 
Henry Letters. She heard of a boy who 
sent home from boarding-school a letter 
saying that they used pink soap, and with 
this slender foundation she wrote for 
Our Young Folks a few imaginary letters, 
which she supposed would make one arti- 
cle and would all appear in one issue. 
But the editor struag them out through 
several numbers, and then wrote to her 
for ‘‘more William Henry Letters,’’ after 
she had forgotten even the names of the 
characters, and had to look up the maga- 
zine to refresh her memory. Another 
book of hers which has been an endless 
source ef delight to children was written 
from an even more curious text. A pub- 
lishing firm that issued a children’s maga- 
zine had accumulated a vast number of 
pictures of cats, They asked Mrs, Diaz 
to write a story to fit the pictures. The 
result was the big book called ‘‘The Cats’ 
Arabian Nights.” A long series of fasci- 
nating books for old and young followed 
one another. Mrs. Diaz was a born story- 
teller. Her tales flow on in an endless 
succession of fresh and amusing inci- 
dents, like a ball of bright-colored yarn 
unwinding itself without effort; while les- 
sons of goodness and wisdom drop out 
like the gifts that wise aunts used to roll 
up in the ball to entice young nieces to 
knit. 

After slavery was abolished, Mrs. Diaz 
felt at first as if her occupation were 
gone, but she was soon drawn into other 
reforms, among them equal suffrage. The 
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importance of this dawned upon her one 
day as she was sweeping. She suddenly 
thought: “Why, yes, it is a question of 
the right of individual judgment. If a 
pine-tree should try to tell an oak-tree 
how to be an oak, or a rose to tell a lily 
how to be a lily, it could only do harm; 
and so it is when men try to teach women 
how to be womanly. In nature every- 
thing has ite individual pattern; so has 
every human being, on the heart; and 
everything that interferes with that is 
bad.”’ 

Mrs. Diaz was a rarely accomplished 
housekeeper, skilled in every branch of 
domestic art. When her sons were boys, 
she cut and made with her own hands 
everything they wore, except their shoes, 
—caps, overcoats, and all,—until the boys 
were in their teens; and their clothes 
called out admiring comment. She super- 
intended the house one summer for ‘*Un- 
cle Edward Watson’’ at Clark’s Island, 
then a famous resort, where Professor 
Goodwin, Jane Andrews, David Wasson, 
Mary Grew, and all sorts of literary, dis- 
tinguished, and saintly people congre- 
gated. Mrs. Diaz received the guests, 
presided at the table, made all the bread, 
and huge quantities of particularly choice 
sponge cake; superintended everything, 
and in addition’ composed the rhymes to 
accompany the tableaux and entertain- 
ments that George Bartlett of Concord 
was continually getting up. 

While she made her home in Plymouth, 
the young people of the clan wanted al- 
most daily picnics in summer. She helped 
to get them up, and varied them indefi- 
nitely. Sometimes the picnics were ou 
the water, sometimes in barns, sometimes 
in the woods; and she had to carry them 
all on, cook the provisions, in the evening 
get up the charades and act in them, and 
finally wash the dishes. Her overflowing 
vitality was equal to it all. As a young 
girl, she walked over to Plymouth from 
the village almost every evening. When 
the snow was deep, her brothers some- 
times predicted that she could not get 
there. She used to say, ‘‘Well, I will start 
out, and when I come to a place I can’t 
pass, | will turn and come back.’’ But 
she never turned back, though some- 
times she had to walk on the tops of the 
fences. 

When deep sorrow fell upon her in the 
death of a child, her grief sought relief in 
action. She took hold of a Free Will 
Baptist Sunday school that was ready to 
perish, and helped to keep it alive; and 
she visited all the poor families and 
clothed them. She joined all the temper- 
ance societies that came along. She was 
interested in the peace movement. When 
Wide Awake was started, Mrs. Diaz asked 
the editor, Ella Farman Pratt, never to 
print any battle stories. She promised 
that she would not, and she never did. 

Mrs. Diaz gave her first public address 
in 1876, at the Women’s Coogress held in 
Philadelphia during the Centennial. 

When one of her sons got a business 
position in Boston, Mrs, Diaz came to this 
city to make a home for him. She de- 
termined to keep very quiet, and to de- 
vote herself to writing. But offices sought 
her out. Mrs, Carollne M. Severance was 
about to move to California, and urged 
Mrs, Diaz to take her place as president 
of the Moral Education Association, as- 
suring her that it only meant attending 
one meeting a month. Dr. Harriet Clisby 
was preparing to start the Boston Wom- 
en’s Educational and Industrial Union, 
and pressed Mrs. Diaz to become a direct- 
or, using the same plea. Mrs, Diaz soon 
got into the thick of work for the new 
Union, and put her whole soul into it. 
At this time none of its officers had any 
pay. Mrs. Diaz hektographed letters to 
be sent out in its behalf, thirty or forty at 
atime, to anybody and everybody who 
ought to be interested. She went into 
the different parishes to address their so- 
cial gatherings, and explain the aim of 
the Union and what it was doing for wom- 
en. She interviewed editors in its inter- 
est, in their dens up many flights of stairs 
Without an elevator, and persuaded many 
Successive Governors to speak for it at 
public meetings. There was no toil that 
she did not undertake for it gladly; for, 
4s she herself said, ‘‘the elevation of wo- 
man is the elevation of the race.’’ One 
Personal letter that she wrote to Mrs, 
Hemeaway brought the Union a check 
for five thousand dollars. She gave for 
its benefit a course of *‘Housebold Talks,”’ 
largely embodied in “‘The Bybury Book.” 
She secured the first consignment for the 
Union’s industrial department, promising 
to take it herself if unsold. When Dr. 
Clisby went to Europe, she urged Mrs. 
Diaz to take the presidency. Mrs. Diaz 
finally agreed to take it temporarily, 
from fall to spring; but she was obliged 
to keep it for twelve years, taking the 
nomination each year only on condition 
that no one elsecould befound. Mrs. Mary 
Morton Kehew, a descendant of the same 
Morton family, was her successor. 

The starting of the protective depart- 
Ment of the Union, to secure wages and 
other debts unjustly withheld from wom- 





en, was due to her initiative and effort, 


warmly seconded by Dr. Zakrzewska. 
This Boston Women’s E. and I. Union, 
started by Dr. Clisby, was the ffrst of its 
kind in the world, but it soon had succes- 
sors. Mrs. Diaz was invited by a literary 
@ociety in Buffalo, N. Y., that had been 
studying her book, ‘‘Domestic Problems,”’ 
to give ber series of *‘Household Talks,” 
dealing especially with the question how 
a mother can combine culture with work 
in the household. She consented on con 
dition that she might give a free public 
lecture, wholly unsectarian, on ‘“‘Wom- 
en’s E. and I. Unions in Towns and 
Cities.’’ Invitations to this lecture were 
sent to the leading women of all denomi- 
nations. A large audience came, and 
afterwards, by request, Mrs. Diaz stayed 
and helped them organize the Buffalo 
Women’s E. and I. Union. Later she 
helped to form similar Unions in Wash- 
ington, D. C., Providence, R. I., Saco, 
Me., Portsmouth, N. H., Syracuse, N. Y., 


St. Paul, Minn., and other cities; and 
from these still other Unions were 
formed, 


While Mrs. Diaz was president of the 
Union, the police-matron question came 
up, and she, with others, did a great 
amount of work to secure the police-ma- 
tron bill, writing to legislators and to the 
press, interviewing officials, helping to 
arrange the legislative hearings, where 
rows of stalwart policemen appeared in 
Opposition, and taking an active part in 
getting up a great public meeting, for 
which shesecured the Mayorof Boston and 
other prominent men to speak. 

Mrs. Diaz was one of the first women 
associated with the Socialists and Nation- 
alists in Edward Bellamy’s movement. 
When certain Episcopal and Baptist cler- 
gymen declared that Socialism was only 
applied Christianity and that the churches 
ought to take it up, and organized the 
“Christian Socialist Society,’’ Mrs. Diaz 
and Miss Chevalier were two of its most 
active workers. Mrs. Diaz gave courses 
of talks for it, wrote it up in the maga- 
zines, and helped it in every way. She 
was interested from the first in the ‘‘New 
Thought,” sometimes called Christian 
Science, but she never believed in any one 
person’s ownership of the truth. She 
edited for some time the woman’s club 
department in the Bostonian, and helped 
to form a number of women’s clubs in 
towns near Boston. She also did a good 
deal of speaking for the Education League 
of Cambridge, Mass. 

For the last twenty years Mrs. Diaz 
had lived in Belmont, Mass., making a 
home for three of her grandchildren, all 
of whom seem to have inherited their 
grandmother’s musical ability, and are 
fine performers. To the end of her life 
she was'as nimble as a girl, and her dark 
hair showed hardly a trace of gray. To 
the last, she went about the country, 
north, south, east and west, convulsing 
women’s clubs with merriment by read- 
ings from her ‘*Bybury Book”’ and ‘‘Wil- 
liam Henry Letters,’’ or arousing them to 
deep interest and endless questions by 
her lectures on many themes of more se- 
rious human interest. 

It was her great purpose in life to 
awaken interest in topics of vital human 
import. If the clubs could not pay, she 
went for her expenses, for the sake of 
spreading the truth, She gave courses of 
talks in Washington, D. C., Providence, 
R. I., Wilmington, Del., Philadelphia, 
Orange, N. J., Buffalo, Kansas City, Mo., 
St. Paul, Montreal, Portland, Saco, and 
Skowhegan, Me., Brooklyn, N. Y., Bos- 
ton, Plymouth, Danvers, and Somerville, 
Mass., and elsewhere, besides occasional 
lectures in many other towns for the Free 
Religious and other Associations, and her 
talks were very popular. 

Among her varied activities, literary 
and philanthropic, she assisted regularly 
at the reading room of Mrs. Quincy A. 
Shaw’s ‘‘settlement’’ on Moor Street, 
Cambridgeport, also visiting the mothers 
of the children and making their acquaint- 
ance. 

Mrs. Diaz was president of the Belmont 
Woman Suffrage League, and to this cause 
she was always most generous, giving 
lectures and readings from her books for 
it, free of charge, wherever friends would 
get up a meeting for her. The demand 
for her *‘Bybury Book’’ was so great that 
the edition was exhausted, and a new pa- 
per-cuvered edition at 25 cents was lately 
brought out by the WomMAN’s JOURNAL, 
the whole proceeds of which Mrs. Diaz 
gave to the suffrage cause. 

The funeral services were held at her 
home in Belmont on April 2, and, in ac- 
cordance with her wish, were very simple. 
Flowers were heaped about the casket. 
The Rev. Reginald E. Coe of All Saints’ 
Episcopal Church, Belmont, a neighbor 
and friend of Mrs. Diaz, read the Episco- 
pal funeral service. He then spoke of the 
influence that Mrs. Diaz’s books had had 
upon him when he wasa boy in New 
York State; told how glad he had been, 
on settling in Belmont, to find himself 
her neighbor; and said that never in all 
the years had he once found her lacking 





in courage, inspiration and cheer. He 
spoke with much feeling, and was several 
times obliged to brush the tears from his 
eyes. 

Mrs. Diaz’s last letter to me was dated 
March 24, justa week before ber death. 
It contains no word of illness, but is full 
of lively interest and plans. In it she of- 
fered to give readings from ‘‘The Bybury 
Book"’ at one of our coming Fortnight- 
lies, ana before the Suffrage Leagues. 
Referring to an article of hers that she 
wished the JouRNAL to reprint, she wrote: 

About that history of the founding of 
women’s clubs by suggestion and aid of 
Mrs. Caroline M. Severance, it seems quite | 
important that it should appear in your 
columns, if only for the sake of the very 
great indebtedness to Mrs. Severance. 
Only for her it is doubtful, at least, if a | 
club had ever been started. The way was 
by no means clear. It was opened by her 
feeling a strong desire that some way 
might be provided whereby the especially 
desirable women in and around Bostoa 











might be met, and might meet each | 
other. 
Mrs. Diaz often expressed regret that 


one of the rooms in the new women’s 
club house of this city had not been 
named for Mrs. Severance. 

Mrs. Diaz in the letter went on to speak 
of a plan that she had much at heart for 
republishing some of her books, written 
years ago, but full of things that she be- 
lieved might still be useful to the world. | 
Her publishers did not care to bring out 
a new edition, so she had bought from 
them the unbound sheets of a number of 
these books, and stored them in her cel- 
lar, waiting till she could find someone to 
pay for binding them. It would be a 
fitting memorial to her if some of 
her friends would contribute the small 
amount needed for this. 

The last words of this last letter from 
her are as follows: 


I often tell people that the WomAN’s 
JOURNAL is the only paper that gives all 
kinds of information about women—infor- 
mation that all should have. 1am think- 
ing particularly now of the means taken 
to get young women into bad houses (by 
connivance often of the police and others), 
and of the practices carried on in the 
Philippines under our flag. I set my 
copy of the JoURNAL in circulation Sun- 
days, at the Emerson Union meetings in 
Copley Square, Pierce Building. 

Cordially yours, 
A. M. Diaz. 


Mrs. Ednah D. Cheney writes in a private 
letter: 


Dear Mrs. Diaz! I cannot realize how 
she could so quickly yield that life which 
seemed so fulland rich. I never thought 
of her as old, until that last day when I 
saw her (at a club reception.) Although 
she was bright and bappy as ever, I did 
mark the signs of age in her face. The 
shadow of the coming change is often thus 
cast before. I must tell you what she 
said—the last word of her I shall always 
remember. Many of the old friends came 
to that club afternoon to hear Miss Here- 
ford. Mrs. Diaz touched me on my 
shoulder, and as I recognized her, she 
said, ‘‘Why, it is like resurrection morn- 
ing!’’ She was so full of delight in hu- 
man beings! ‘I like to see folks,’’ as she 
used to say. What a resurrection must 
have opened to her! Her life was full of 
trials, but she was more than patient, she 
was exultant. 


Boston ought to have a statue of Mrs, 
Diaz. Perhaps some day there will be 
one, A, t. B. 








NEW YORK CITY LETTER. | 


New York, APRIL 4, 1904. 
Editors Woman’s Journal : 


In taking up the activities of life after a | 
period of enforced idleness lasting several 
weeks, one discovers that so much has 
happened in this busy world that it is 
difficult to decide which noteworthy event 
shall be first chronicled. The one of 
widest interest and influence to women is 
probably the renewed action in the direc- 
tion of the final establishing of the rights 
of American women as citizens of the 
United States. 

Three years ago at the annual confer- 
ence of the National Legislative League 
in Washington a protest was sent to the 
Senate against the usage which permitted 
a native-born woman to lose her rights as 
a citizen of the United States on marriage 
to an alien. Last year this protest was 
followed by a memorial praying for the 
enactment of legislation which should rec- 
tify the wrong. This was read in full in 
the Senate by Senator Platt of New York 
and referred to the Committee on the | 
Judiciary, of which Senator Hoar of Mas- | 
sachusetts has long been the chairman 
It was considered of sufficient moment to 
cause a communication to be sent to the 
Secretary of State, Hon. John Hay, witha | 
request for information. His reply wasin | 
the form of a pamphlet, which carefully 
reviewed the conflicting legislation and 
usages on the vexed question, and stated 
that no action had been taken defining 
the status of native born women who had | 
contracted foreign marriages. This led to 
the drafting of a bill which provides that 
in case of an alien marriage a woman may 
go before the proper official and state her 


| but an American citizen. 


desire to remain an American citizen and 
not assume the nationality of her hus- 
band, thus leaving the decision of her citi- 
zenship optional with her. This year the 
bill has been presented by Judge Hoar, 
and referred to a special sub-committee 
of the Judiciary Committee, with probable 
action in that body. 

Meanwhile an event has occurred which 
will have an important bearing on the 
subject. Mrs. Florence Maybrick has been 
released from her long imprisonment for 
the alleged murder of ber husband. She 
is a New Yorker, and therefore an Amer- 
ican citizen, by birth. She is desirous to 
return to this country to look after some 
landed property at the South. Now, we 
do not admit to our shores foreign crim- 
inals. Mrs. Maybrick has been adjudged 
a criminal, and, as she was married for 
many years to an Englishman, it might be 
claimed that she is also an alien. To as- 


| certain exactly what her status would be 


considered here, and if she would be per- 


| mitted to land, the proper authorities 
| communicated with officials here to know 


if she would be considered as a foreigner 
and as such be refused admission to this 
country. This was referred to Commis- 
sioner-General of Immigration Sargent, 
by Immigration Commissioner Williams, 
and, after approval by the Attorney Gen- 
eral, a@ reply was sent to the effect that 
Mrs. Maybrick was not a British subject, 
This decision 
will certainly make a precedent hard to 
overcome. If this lady, who has been for 
years the wife of an Englisiman, tried 
aud convicted of felony by English au- 
thorities, is still and always has been an 
American citizen, then the question would 
seem to be almost decided that a native- 
born woman, like a native-born man, is 
once and always acitizen of this Repub- 
lic, despite any alien marriage or long 
residence in other lands, 

The next annual conference of the Na- 
tional Legislative League will take place 
in Washington on April 30. The head- 
quarters will be at the Ebbitt House, 

Permit me, in closing, to thank the 
many friends who during my recent se- 
vere illness sent messages and tokens of 
sympathy, not only from this city, but 
from many other regions. 

LILLIE DEVEREUX BLAKE, 

100 Lexington Avenue. 
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TWO VALUABLE PREMIUMS. 





For three new subscribers to the Wo- 
MAN 8S JOURNAL at $1.50 each, we will 
send postpaid by mail ‘‘The Life of Anna 
Ella Carroll’’—A Military Genius, two vol- 
umes. 

For one new subscriber at $1.50, The 
Bybury Book, by Mrs. Abby Morton Diaz. 











FORM OF BEQUEST, 


There is no more effective way to aia 
the cause of equal rights than by assisting 
the woman suffrage papers. 


FORM OF BEQUEST. 


I hereby give and bequeath to the Proprie- 
tors of the Woman’s JOURNAL, published in 
Boston, acorporation established by the laws 
of Massachusetts, the sum of——dollars, to 
be applied by such Proprietors, principaland 
interest, at their discretion, to the support 
and improvementof the paper, and the pro- 
motion of the principles which it advocates. 








TO GREATER BALTIMORE. 


The March Number Book of the Royal Blue 
A Souvenir of the Great Fire. 





The entire March edition of the ‘Book 
of the Royal Blue,’’ published by the Pas- 
senger Department of the Baltimore «& 
Ohio Railroad, has been issued as a me- 
mento of the disastrous fire of February 
7th. 

It is dedicated to the future greater 
Baltimore which will restore the seventy- 
five business blocks destroyed. 

A short, concise story of the fire is given, 
followed by some thirty views of the ruins 
before the walls were to rndown. A full- 
page map of the city shows the location 


| of the burned district. 


The magazine is issued as a matter of 
history, and will be preserved as such. 
With very few exceptions the burned dis- 
trict now is but a pile of broken bricks 
without any semblance of buildings. 

A limited edition of the popular maga- 
zine has been issued, and copies may be 
obtained on immediate application to 


| Jos. P. Taggart, N. E. P. A., 360 Washing- 


ton St., Boston, Mass., enclosing 10 cents 
in postage to include the cost of mailing. 


MR. AND MRS. A. M. SIMONS 


of Ruskin Coliege, well-known writers and 
lecturers, with much experience in uni- 








| versity settlement work, 


WILL LECTURE 


| Under the auspices of the Socialist Wom- 


en’s Club of Boston—‘‘Class Struggles in 
America” and ‘‘Socialism and the Home,’ 
in Faneuil Hall, Friday. April 15, 
at 8 P. M. 





Tremont Turkish 


BATHS 


A. LUNDIN, Proprietor. 


176 Tremont Street, 


Under Tremont Theatre. 
Telephone Oxford 625. 


The Handsomest and Most Complete 
Bath in America. 


HOURS FOR BATHERS: 


LADIES—From 9 A. M. tol P.M. 
week days. Sundays from 1.30 P. M. 
to 6.30 P. M. 


GENTLEMEN—From 1 P. M. and 
all night week days. Sundays till 1 
P, M. and after 8.30 P. M. 


Single Baths, $1; Six Tickets, $5. 
Always Open on Holidays. 
Private Room, with Bath, $2. 


I@ Cut this advertisement out for 
reference. 


WESTOVER & FOSS 


(Successors to HARVEY BLUNT.) 


Caterers 
and Confectioners. 
WEDDING AND COLLEGE SPREADS 


A SPECIALTY. 


175 TREMONT STREET, 


BOSTON. 
Telephone 435-4 Tremont. 


The Woman's Journal 


Founded by Lucy Stone, 1870, 

















A Weekly Newspaper, pubiisned every Satur- 
day, at 3 Park Street, BorTron, devoted to the 
interests of women, and especially to equa) 
suffrage. 


ENRY B. BLACKWELL, 
L 


. fH 
EDITORS: { ALICE STUNE BLACKWELL. 


ASSISTANT {FLORENCE M. ADKINSOBD, 
Eprrors: } CATHARINE WILDE, 
SUBSCRIPTION. 
First year on trial to new subscribers $1.50 
Three months on trial . - - 25 
Six Months : : - . - - 1,25 
Per Annum - - . - 2.50 
Single copies - : - - . 06 


S: mple copies of the WomMAN’s JOURNAL free 
on a »plication. 





The best source of information upon the wo 
man question that I know.’’—‘ ‘lara Barton, - 


“It is an armory of weapons to all who are bat 
tling for the rights of humanity."—Mary 4. 
JAvermore. 


“It is the most reliable and extensive source of 
information we, what women are cone. 
what they can do, and what they should do. It is 
the oldest of the women’s papers now in exist- 
en +e, and has built up for itself a solid and un- 
blemished reputation.”—Julia Ward Howe. 





The “National Column” in the WoMAN’s JouB- 
NAL is the official organ of the National Ameri- 
can W: man Suffrage Association. 





TWENTY DOLLAR PREMIUM. 
To any one getting up a club of 25 new yearly 
subscribers at $1.50 each (who need not all live 
in the same town) we will pay a cash premium of 
TWENTY DOLLARS. 


THE WOMAN'S JOURNAL, 


$ Park Street, Bost»nv, Mass 


The Philanthropist 


Advocates the Promotion of Social 
Purity, the Better Protection of 
the Young, the Repression of 
Vice, and the Prevention of 
its Regulation by the State. 


Published Quarterly by the American Purity 
Alliance. 
SUBSCRIPTION PRICE. 


50 ctsa year. Three copies, o7eer $1.25. 
ive copies, a year, $2.00. 





Mrs. Mary A. Livermore: “I am devoutly thank 
ful for the establishment of this needed journal, 
and pray that it may meet with large favor.” 

E. Steele: “It gives me news that I can 
get from no other source.” 


The Philanthropist, 


9 West 14th Street, Room 8, New York. 


Bounp VotumgEs oF THE PHILANTHROPIST. 


We are prepared to furnish a few complete 
sets of the fifteen volumes of THE PHILAN- 
THROPIST, bound or unbound. The bound 
volumes we will furnish, postage or express 
prepaid, at $1.00 a volume, or $13.00 for the 
complete set; the unbound at 50 cents a 
volume, or $6.50 the complete set. 





9 West 14th St., Room 8, New York. 
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BY JOHN VANCE CHENEY. 





When of this flurry thou shalt have thy fill, 
The thing thou seekest, it will seek thee 
then: 
The heavens repeat themselves in waters 
still 
And in the faces of contented men. 
—April Atlantic. 
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O SOFT SPRING AIRS! 


BY HARRIET PRESCOTT SPOFFORD. 








Come up, come up, O soft spring airs, 
Come from your silver shining seas, 

Where all day long you toss the wave 
About the low and palm-plumed keys! 


Forsake the spicy lemon groves, 
T he palms and olives of the South, 
And blow across the longing land 
The breath of your delicious mouth. 


Come from the almond bough you stir, 
The myrtle thicket where you sigh; 

Oh, leave the nightingale, for here 
The robin whistles far and nigh! 


For here the violet in the wood 
Thrills with the fulness you shall take, 
And, wrapped away from life and love, 
The wild rose dreams, and fain would 
wake. 


For here in reed and rush and grass, 
And tiptoe in the dusk and dew, 

Each sod of the brown earth aspires 
To meet the sun—the sun and you! 


Then come, O fresh spring airs! Once more 
Create the old delightful things, 

And woo the frozen world again 
With hints of heaven upon your wings! 





APRIL ON WAGGON HILL. 


BY HENRY NEWBOLT. 





Lad, and can you rest now, 
There beneath your hill? 
Your hands are on your breast now, 
But is your heart so still? 
’T was the right death to die, lad, 
A gift without regret, 
But unless truth’s a lie, lad, 
You dream of Devon yet. 


Ay, ay, the year’s awaking, 
The fire’s among the ling, 
The beechen hedge is breaking, 
The curlew’s on the wing; 
Primroses are out, lad, 
On the high banks of Lee, 
And the sun stirs the trout, lad, 
From Brendon to the sea. 


I know what’s in your heart, lad, — 
The mare he used to hunt— 

And her blue market-cart, lad, 
With posies tied in front— 

We miss them from the moor road, 
They’re getting old to roam; 

The road they're on ’s a sure road, 
And nearer, lad, to home 


Your name, the name they cherish ? 
’Twill fade, lad, it is true: 

But stone and ali may perish 
With little loss to you. 

While fame’s fame you’re Devon, lad, 
The Glory of the West; 

Till the roll’s called in heaven, lad, 
You well may take your rest 

—Monthly Review. 
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Three Hundred Dollars. 


BY L. H. 


‘‘Three hundred dollars!’’ mused Mrs, 
Weston. ‘How much can that be made 
to do, I wonder? Of one thing I am cer- 
tain, it must buy a home, although it be 
only a one-roomed hut, with just enough 
ground on which to stand. I will go and 
ask Mrs. Clark if she will look after the 
children for an hour; and.I will go and 
see Mr. Wentworth, our pastor at the 
mission chapel. I am sure he will help 
me if he can, and I must bave some ad- 
vice. I haven’t any more idea of where 
to look for such a place as I am able to 
buy than—than—anything.”’ 

Mrs. Clark said she would gladly keep 
the children with her for two or three 
hours, if their mother would let them 
stay. So Mrs. Weston returned, and pre- 
pared for her visit to Mr. Wentworth. 

**I dread to go,”’ she thought, while ty- 
ing the strings of her plain straw bonnet, 
‘but both he and his wife seemed so kind 
the few times that I have met them, and I 
know of uo one else to whom I can go.” 

A few minutes’ walk brought her to the 
door of a small, neat house on a quiet 
street. Her knock was answered by a 
little girl with a bright, sweet face, who 
swung the door wide open. ‘Come right 
this way,’’ she said, and led Mrs. Weston 
into a pleasant sitting-room, placed a 
chair, and politely asked if she would 
not lay aside her bonnet. 

‘I called to see Mr. Wentworth, if he is 
not too busy,’’ Mrs. Weston said. 

“Ob, no! of course papa will see you. I 
will tell him; and away she went, leav- 
Mrs. Weston smiling over her odd ming- 
ling of childishness and dignified hospi- 
tality. “Surely if the daughter, a mere 
child, treats strangers in that way, I have 





nothing to dread in meeting the father.”’ 

The door opened behind her, and a 
pleasant voice said: ‘‘Good morning, Mrs. 
Weston. Alice told me that a lady wished 
to see me, but I did not know it was you. 
How do you do, and how are your chil- 
dren? Mrs. Wentworth and I were in- 
tending to stop there yesterday, but we 
were detained at several places, and the 
clouds looked so threatening that I 
thought it best to bring my wife home 
by the nearest way, as she has not been 
feeling quite well this week.”’ 

“I am sorry to hear that Mrs, Went- 
worth is not feeling well, and sorry to 
have lost your visit, but I hope you will 
come soon. My children and I are well, 
thank you,’’ replied Mrs. Weston, who 
had been growing at ease during the kind- 
ly speech. 

A few minutes were spent in talking on 
various subjects, and then Mrs. Weston 
said, with a little hesitation: ‘‘I am sorry 
to trouble you, but I know of no one else 
to whom I could go for advice. I think 


+| you know that only a short time before 


my husband died, he insured bis life in 
the Accidental Insurance Company, for 
five hundred dollars, which the compauy 
paid a couple of weeks after his death.” 
A choking stopped her for a moment; 
then she went on: ‘‘The necessary expen- 
ses at the time of his death, and some 
small debts to various tradesmen, have 
used up about two hundred, and out of 
the remaining three hundred I want to 
buy a little home and leave a little for a 
rainy day. I know it is a small sum, but 
I do not care how small the house if it 
will only be a roof over our heads., I 
thought in some country village, perhaps, 
a little home could be found for a little 
less than the three hundred. I want, too, 
to get the children away from the city. 
The children in such houses as I can af. 
ford to rent rooms in are not what I want 
mine to associate with. Am I wild in 
thinking that two hundred dollars might 
buy a little home that would be our own, 
and that would stop this rent-paying that 
tells so frightfully on my slender purse?” 

Mr. Wentworth said: “I am glad you 
came here. I think, though, my wife 
will be able to give you some better ideas 
than I can, She was a country girl, you 
know, and has relatives living in the 
country. I will call her,”’ 

He returned in a few minutes with Mrs. 
Wentworth, who greeted Mrs. Weston 
cordially, and then Mr. Wentworth spoke 
of Mrs. Weston’s plansand wishes, ‘‘Now, 
dear,” he concluded, ‘‘what can you say 
that will help us?”’ 

“TI say that I think Mrs. Weston’s plan 
a good one, and have no doubt that a very 
comfortable little house could be had in 
many small country villages for two hun- 
dred dollars, perhaps for less; the trouble 
will be to find in just what village we 
could find such a house, for of course 
Mrs. Weston does not care to spend all 
her money in visiting a number of villages 
at random, and in such a case advertising 
would be of little use, I think.”’ Mrs. 
Wentworth spoke somewhat incoherently, 
as if she was thinking of something else. 
Then looking up with a bright smile, she 
said: ‘‘The very thing! Uncle John and 
Aunt Mary are coming next week on a 
short visit, and they live in a very pleas- 
ant little village. I shouldn’t wonder if 
they would be able to tell us of just such 
a place as you would want. If not, they 
will at least be able to give some informa- 
tion that will be valuable. I will talk to 
them about it, and will let you know 
when they are here, so that you can talk 
to them yourself.’’ 

Mrs. Weston departed, greatly cheered 
by the sympathy of the clergyman and his 
wife, as well as by the fact that her plan 
began to look feasible. 

Uncle John and Aunt Mary made their 
expected visit, and did know of a small 
house and lot that they thought might be 
made todo. The house had been stand- 
ing empty for a couple of years. The 
owner, a widow, had gone to her son in 
the West, and the house was to be sold 
for any reasonable price. 

And that was how it was that one 
bright morning in April Mrs. Weston 
stood before a small, unpainted house at 
the edge of the little village of Northfield. 
It was not a particularly inviting spot 
that she gazed upon, and for a moment 
her face fell. During the two years that 
it had stood tenantless the village chil- 
dren had used the yard as a playground. 
The window panes were broken, the grass 
nearly destroyed, and the ground strewn 
with sticks, stones, and old ball clubs. 
But on a second survey her face bright- 
ened. Atleast she had a home for her- 
self and children, and there was a good 
school in the village. From the five hun- 
dred dollars received after her husband’s 
death, she bad enough to pay the expen- 
ses of the journey and leave three hun- 
dred. Of that she had paid one hundred 
and eighty dollars for the place, one hun 
dred was placed in the bank, and the re- 
maining twenty was for immediate use. 

“I believe I will venture to spend five 
dollars on the house now, and the rest 





must be done as I earn the money,’’ 
thought Mrs. Weston. 

One dollar bought glass enough to sup- 
ply the broken panes. ‘‘Uncle Johbn,’’ 
when Mrs. Weston spoke to him in re- 
gard to some shingles to mend a few spots 
in the roof, said he had a part of a bunch 
that he should not use, and that she was 
welcome to them, and the next day 
brought them over. He brought a ladder 
on his next visit, and neatly patched the 
roof, He also gave her an excellent recipe 
for a whitewash that she applied both out- 
side and in, the materials costing a few 
cents less than a dollar. 

Her house was now sweet and clean, 
and her next work was the yard. The 
sticks and stones were removed, and the 
yard was carefully raked. Wild clematis, 
struggling for life beside the fence, was 
carefully taken up and planted at the lit- 
tle front porch. A flower bed was made, 
and the two or three fiower roots still 
alive were placed in it. Aunt Mary gave 
her some seeds, and promised as soon as 
it was a little warmer some slips from her 
house plants. Uncle John brought over a 
grapevine; he said his garden was full, 
and that branch had fallen down and 
rooted, and it seemed too bad to throw it 
away. Mrs. Weston thanked him heartily, 
and planted it at the back of the house, 
facing the east. 

The sprouts were cut away from the 
foot of the few plum and cherry trees in 
the garden. The currant bushes were 
scarcely more than roots, but she care- 
fully divided them, and set them in an 
orderly row at the side of the fence, One 
dollar hired a man to plow and drag the 
garden. It was almost too small to digni- 
fy by the name of garden, but by thorough 
cultivation she meant it to yield a nice 
quantity of vegetables for théir use. She 
had bought a hen of ber next neighbor a 
few days after her arrival, and now her 
hen was clucking to a brood of downy 
chickens, ina coop in one curner of the 
yard. The coop was of her own manufac- 
ture, one of the boxes in which her goods 
were brought, with a side removed and 
narrow slats nailed across, 

One bright afternoon in June ‘‘Uncle 
John” came up the street, and, pausing, 
leaned upon the gate, while he took a 
careful survey of the house and its sur- 
roundings. ‘Well, well!’’ he soliloquized; 
“*she has improved the looks of the place. 
I guess I’11 go in and talk to her.”’ 

The place did look much better. It 
was a pleasant sight that lovely after- 
noon. The house shone dazzlingly white 
from its coat of whitewash; the clematis 
was reaching up graceful arms over the 
little porch; a rose bush was putting out 
fragrant buds; the flowers in the new bed 
were beginning to bloom; the grass, as if 
grateful fora little attention, had nearly 
covered the whole yard with soft turf, and 
only two or three small bare spots were 
visible. In front of the house two large 
apple trees furnished a pleasant shade, and 
gave the completing touch to the picture. 

‘And so you don’t feel sorry that you 
came to Northfield?’? Uncle Jobn asked. 

‘**No, indeed! I have succeeded far bet- 
ter than I dared to hope,’’ was the reply. 

“Yes, if you wanted to sell this place 
you could get at least seventy dollars 
more than you paid for it.’’ 

“IT was not thinking about the value of 
the place, for I don’t care to sell. But I 
have work steadily, I have been able to 
meet our expenses, and to add a few com- 
forts to the house. My children are at 
school; they love their teacher, and are 
progressing as well as I could wish. Our 
garden will soon be a help to us; the chil 
dren doa large part of the work, Satur- 
days and out of schoolhours, I guess we 
shail have some plums and apples; it 
looks like it now. Next week I am going 
to do some painting on the inside wood- 
work. I am not engaged to work at any 
place, and all the leisure time I have I 
employ in making our home pleasant. I 
bought a quantity of white lead, and mean 
to paint the sitting-roum white. I shall 
add avery small quantity of lampblack, 
to make a light grey for the bedrooms, 
and a little more to make a darker shade 
for the kitchen. To paint the whole room 
will not cost overa dollar in paint, I be- 
lieve—not much over, at avy rate. I shall 
put it on myself.’’ 

‘*‘Mr, Wentworth and his wife are com- 
ing to see us soon,’’ Uncle John said, as 
he departed; “they will be over to see 
you while they are here.”’ 

“Do you know,’’ Uncle John said, a 
couple of weeks later, as he was taking 
Mr. and Mrs. Wentworth to the station, 
on their departure from Northfield, ‘that 
woman only had three hundred dollars 
money capital, but in common sense, en- 
ergy and—‘snap’—she has more capital 
than many who count capital by thou- 
sands!’’— National Stockman and Farmer. 





WOMEN IN THE CHURCHES. 
Rejecting wealth and its attendant luxu- 
ries to enter her chosen field of evangel- 
istic work, Miss Mary R. Robinson, daugh- 








ter of a millionaire Pittsburg railroad 
magnate, has gone to Chicago to preach 
from the pulpit of Bethlehem Chapel. 
Miss Robinson, who is worth %500,000 in 
her own right, was director of a Pittsburg 
church chorus, at a large salary. The 
Bostonians made her an offer of $10,000@ 
year to join their opera company, but she 
refused. Soon afterward she left home to 
enter evangelistic work. 

__ Oo 


LETTER FROM ENGLAND. 





Mrs. Florence Fenwick Miller writes of 
the recent vote of the House of Commons 
in favor of full Parliamentary suffrage for 
women, 182 to 68: 

“Though this is most important and en- 
couraging, it does not practically advance 
us very far. A ‘resolution’ of the House 
has no legislative force, and is a mere ex- 
pression of opinion. If the case were one 
that the ministry of the day were inclined 
to take up, such a resolution would be 
held to justify them in bringing in a bill 
to efféct the object. But the present min- 
istry are little likely to do so; and for all 
practical purposes, therefore, the resolu- 
tion effects no progress. Its value as 
showing the great and ever-growing feel- 
ing amongst men here, that it is absurd 
and mischievous to refuse to British wom- 
en any longer the right of representation 
in Parliament that they enjoy ia regard to 
all local governing bodies, is great and 
obvious. 

“At the recent London County Council 
election, women at the heads of their own 
homes voted. The result was a triumph- 
ant return for the Progressive party, who, 
however extravagant and sometimes too 
rapid they may be, still undoubtedly are 
the party who exert themselves to make 
the city more wholesome to live in, and 
the lot of the poorest less hard. These 
objects are sure to gain the sympathy and 
support of women voters; and though 
voting being by ballot prevents any cer- 
tainty as to how the women electors vot- 
ed, the return of the Progressives shows 
that the women in a large proportion used 
their franchise for this party. The fact 
that the Tory ministry now in power in 
Parliament have passed Acts depriving 
women of the right to be elected to school 
boards, and that the Moderates on the 
County Council are practically the same 
party, threw an earnestness into the vot- 
ing of women against them; and I myself 
travelled up from Devonshire, two hun- 
dred miles, to cast my vote in London 
against the Moderate candidates, and for 
our Progressives. : 

“Although women may no longer be 
elected by the public direct to sit on the 
newly-founded educational boards, which 
are to be in future elected indirectly by 
the County Councils, women may still be 
members; in fact, there must by law be at 
least one woman on every such board in 
future. But we object to the fact that all 
women members under this new plan will 
be ‘codpted’ instead of being elected by 
the voters, and thus having the more dig- 
nified and authoritative position of elect- 
ed representatives. This position has 
been taken away from us with a chorus of 
praise and thanks for our past services as 
elected members; and the fact that never- 
theless the position is taken away, for all 
the praise, is a strong proof that only the 
Parliamentary vote can protect any lesser 
rights to work and help the nation that 
may be gained.”’ 





JOHN TURNER IN BOSTON. 


A meeting was held in Paine Memorial 
Hall, Boston, on March 29, to listen to an 
address by John Turner, the English 
‘*philosophical anarchist.” 

During the excitement that followed 
President McKinley’s murder, Congress 
passed a law that no anarchists should be 
allowed to enter the United States. There 
are all shades of anarchists, from dyna- 
miters to the mildest non - resistants, 
whose anarchism merely consists in the 
belief that no human being has a right to 
coerce another under any circumstances. 
The law is so sweeping that it would 
keep out Tolstoi if he wanted to visit the 
United States. Under it, Mr. Turner was 
“held up”? by the immigration office, but 
was released on bail while his case was 
awaiting decision, and has meantime lec- 
tured in several cities. 

The audience at Paine Memorial was 
not large. It was made up mostly of Bos- 
ton’s few anarchists, with a sprinkling of 
persons who were not anarchists, but who 
regarded as unjust the law under which 
Mr. Turner was arrested, and who wished 
to show their sympathy. 

Mr. A. H. Simpson introduced Mr. Wil- 
liam Lloyd Garrison as ‘a man who was 
always faithful to liberty, as far as be un- 
derstood it’’ (an allusion to the fact that 
Mr. Garrison is not an anarchist). Mr, 
Garrison took the chair, and said: 

“I deem it an bonor to preside on this 
occasion. A double motive inspires me— 
sympathy with our persecuted friend, and 
the public opportunity to express my 
personal humiliation and sense of shame 





—. 


for the indignities he has suffered at the 
hands of my countrymen. 

“Having in my youth lived through 
despotic times, when free speech regard. 
ing the nation’s crime was itself a crim. 
inal offence, I vividly recall the events 
of that deplorable period. Now, nearing 
the other extreme of life, it is saddening 
to see a revival of that brutal spirit which 
marked the days when the slave power 
dominated the land. 

“The proudest inheritance of my birth, 
which I trust will be cherished with equal 
pride by my children, is the tradition of 
my father’s familiarity with mobs and 
prison walls, incurred in behalf of liberty, 
Baltimore and Boston both gave him the 
hospitality of their jails. Far from de. 
grading him, he ennobled them, as Mr, 
Turner ennobled the cage at Ellis Island 
when his confinement was decreed by 
Secretary Cortelyou. 

‘In my father’s case the authorities 
could plead as an excuse his free and frank 
expression regarding slaveholders and 
their abettors. In the case of John Tur. 
ner, no severity of speech afforded ground 
for his detention. His punishment was 
aimed directly at freedom of thought. It 
was a bald and mediwval attempt to pun- 
ish conscience, solely on the ground of 
suspicion, 

“There is another noteworthy parallel, 
The abolitionists were men of peace, 
They abhorred violence and the taking of 
human life. Many of them were non-re- 
sistants, like Tolstoi, animated with the 
spirit of Jesus, preferring death and mar. 
tyrdom to the injuring of opponents, 
Forgiveness and not vengeance occupied 
their minds. Logically, they objected to 
governments founded on force, refusing 
to take part in them, looking forward in 
spirit to that desired day when men should 
be a law unto themselves, when brothers 
should cease to molest or make afraid 
their brothers, when soldiers and police- 
men should become obsolete, and forts 
and prisons should be turned into instru- 
ments of human beneficence. 

‘*Who shall deny that the dream was 
noble and Christlike? It has been cher- 
ished by exalted human souls in all ages, 
and was the faith of saints and benefac- 
tors whose names are a lasting inherit- 
ance. Always and ever in their day they 
bore the name of ‘anarchist.’ If our 
friend feels the term harsh in his particu- 
lar case, he can console himself with the 
thought of his invisible and undying asso- 
ciates, wiser and better than their times, 
still vital while their contemners are dead 
beyond an echo. 

“If acts like that suffered by Mr. Tur- 
ner go unrebuked and unresisted, Ameri- 
cans may well prepare for a return to the 
autocratic rule of George the Third, or to 
that of the ante-bellum slave oligarchy, 
With such supremacy, thought and speech 
are incompatible. Though the human 
mind cannot be shackled, human speech 
may for a time be curbed, and tyranny 
fears both more than it fears brute force, 
Whittier’s ringing words are again in 
order: 

***Now, when the padlocks for our lips are 
forging, 
Silence is crime.’ 

‘‘Here, as in England, it has recently 
been sought to muzzle public expressions 
of dissent on burning questions. We have 
reached the point when criticism of the 
controlling party is held to be an attack 
upon government itself. When vested 
privilege captures the reins of government 
and fills its offices, it demands the exemp- 
tions of a despot, and constitutional safe- 
guards are arbitrarily set aside. Before 
people comprehend the reversal, accom- 
plishment is claimed, and resistance is 
stigmatized as treason. So are free gov- 
erp ments perverted. 

“Once it was thought necessary that 
voters should be consulted when the grave 
issue of war presented itself. Now a sin- 
gle impulsive chief magistrate can bring 
on a conflict secretly planned, and the na- 
tion finds itself in arms against a neighbor 
for whom it has never held an enmity. 
Once the deed is done, objections become 
factious and unpatriotic. It is now re- 
vealed how unstable are the foundations 
of a democracy laid in the faith that the 
broadest suffrage safeguards a country, 
for suffrage (can be syndicated like mer- 
chandise, when voters are faithless, and 
the most dangerous despotism can en- 
throne itself in a nominal republic. Hence 
the necessity of resisting every attempt to 
throttle public protests. Many a man 
praised by history for true conservatism 
was forced during his lifetime to bear the 
false stigma of ‘anarchist.’ 

“Time was when we believed that every 
man under our democratic system, ac- 
cused of serious misdemeanor, could de- 
pend upon’ a fair trial by a jury of his 
peers. We have changed all that. For 
the Negro, the Chinese, the English labor 
organizer, the bulwark of liberty has 
broken down. One frenzied or malicious 
person may instigate a lynching, a callous 
commissioner may start a man-hunt ia 
Chinatown, a distinguished secretary at 
Washington may exercise over an immi- 
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grant, suspected of independent thought, 
a power akin to that of the Russian Czar. 
It is an intolerable condition, not to be 
tamely accepted, - 

“4 slaveholding interlocutor once asked 
George Thompson, the great English 
orator who came to help the persecuted 
abolitionists, ‘What would you do if we 
should cut off your ears?’ The reply was, 
‘] should cry out all the louder, ‘‘He that 
hath ears to hear, let him hear,’’’ So, in 
proportion to efforts at suppression, let 
all lovers of humanity redouble their 
powers of indignant speech. 

“Our friend, who shall not longer be 
detained from his message, is to address 
you on the pressing questions relating to 
the labor movement here and abroad. I 
trust that he will impress upon your 
minds the solidarity and brotherhood of 
the masses who in both continents are 
battling for better conditions of life and 
opportunity. The world over, men and 
women struggle for an existence above the 
level of brute beasts. They have a com- 
mon cause, and all efforts at amelioration 
should be international. We should each 
be prouder to belong to the steadily ad- 
yancing democracy of the world than to 
be ‘Little Americans’ or ‘Little England- 
ers,’ in the proper interpretation of those 
names. 

“I introduce with unfeigned pleasure 
Mr. John Turner, of England. I thank 
him, in your behalf and in my own, for 
his self-sacrifice in consenting to suffer 
ignominious confinement, in order to test 
the principles of a supposedly free peo- 
ple, the dirst article of whose Constitution 
declares that Congress shall make no law 
abridging the freedom of speech or of the 
press.”’ 

Mr. Turner, who was received with ap- 
plause, said he should speak mainly not 
on the labor movement, but on signs of 
the times which he regarded as encour- 
aging indications of the progress of an- 
archist ideas, These were the many 
proofs of the strengthening of individ- 
uality. 

To-day, to succeed in art, a painter or 
sculptor must show individuality. In lit- 
erature, our greatest writers, George Mer- 
edith, Thomas Hardy, George Bernard 
Shaw, etc., were far more individual and 
less bound by conventionality than the 
leading novelists of fifty years ago. The 
change in the position of women was 
another proof of the progress of more lib- 
eral ideas. Fifty years ago, a woman 
could not control her own property. A 
hundred years ago, she was her husband’s 
property. Her individuality had no play. 
Now, in England and America, women 
controlled their property and earnings and 
had a good deal of freedom. In some 
States they could even vote. Mr. Turner 
said that, not believing in government, he 
did not think much of a vote—‘'The wo- 
man suffrage associations do not amount 
to much’’—but he was glad of the grant- 
ing of the ballot to women, because it 
showed more respect for women's indi- 
viduality, and gave their individuality a 
chance to grow strong. The greater free- 
dom given to children’s individuality, in 
place of their rigid discipline and sup- 
pression in the past, pointed in the same 
direction. 

“Even in the department in which there 
has been thought to be no place for indi- 
viduality, in which obedience has been 
regarded as all-essential, the need of more 
individual freedom is being recognized,”’ 
said Mr. Turner. ‘‘That is in the army. 
In the South African war, England learned 
what could be done by a handful of free 
men, accustomed to act on their own ini- 
tiative, against greatly superior numbers 
of the most perfectly drilled troops who 
had been taught to be mere machines, 
The commanding officer, after he came 
home, said ina public address at Alder- 
shott that, in order to make the British 
army more efficient, the problem was how 
to give the soldiers more freedom, teach 
them to think for themselves and use 
their own initiative, and at the same time 
to preserve discipline. Now, after they 
have given the soldiers more freedom, and 
taught them to think for themselves, I 
predict that an army will become a two- 
edged sword. When it is ordered to fight 
for an object that it regards as unright- 
eous, it may refuse to march,” 

Mr, Turner went on to expound his 
Views at some length, and afterward an- 
8wered questions from the audience. 
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THE GENERAL FEDERATION BIENNIAL. 


The full program of the biennial meet- 
ing of the General Federation of Women’s 
Clubs at St. Louis has been issued by the 
chairman of the program committee, Mrs. 
Anna D. West, of Somerville, Mass. At 
the opening meeting on Tuesday after- 
noon, May 17, addresses of welcome will 
be made by Mayor Rolla Wells, of St. 
Louis, Mrs. Philip N. Moore, of the Mis- 
80uri State Federation, Mrs. W. E. Fischel, 
President of the Wednesday Club of St. 
Louis, and Mrs. Daniel Manning, of the 
board of lady managers of the Louisiana 
Purchase Exposition. The Federation 





president, Mrs. Denisoa, will respond. | 
On Tuesday evening Professor Edward 
H. Griggs, of New Jersey, will lecture on 
“The Expression and Interpretation of 
Human Life in Literature.” 

Thursday, May 19, is the ‘‘day of cele- 
bration.’’ The meeting will be held in 
Festival Hall, World’s Fair grounds. Ad- 
dresses of welcome will be given by Presi- 
dent David R. Francis of the Louisiana 
Purchase Exposition; Halsey C. Ives, di- 
rector of the Museum of Fine Arts, and 
Mrs. Virginia J. Berryhill, of Des Moines, 
Ia., for the Louisiana Purchase States. 
Mrs. Denison will respond. Later the 
Federation will assemble in the Museum 
of Fine Arts for the unveiling of the tab- 
let and presentation to the Museum by 
Mrs. Denison. A luncheon and reception 
given by the board of lady managers of 
the Exposition will complete the day. 

The names of many distinguished men 
and women are announced for papers and 





addresses to be given at the different 
meetings. The subjects to be considered | 
are grouped under the general topics of | 
public education, child labor, industrial | 
relations, household economics, civil ser- 
vice reform, library extension and for- | 
estry. 
Mrs. Eva Perry Moore, president of the | 
St. Louis biennial board, has issued a | 
circular letter to club presidents and sec- | 
retaries of State Federations asking them 
to undertake a systematic distribution of | 
biennial news, which the board will | 
issue from time to time. 


STATE CORRESPONDENCE. 


PENNSYLVANIA 





| 
| 
| 





£ditors Woman's Journal: 

The Woman Suffrage Society of the 
County of Philadelphia met Marck 30, at 
1227 Arch Street. The meeting was inter- 
esting and encouraging. The treasurer’s 
report showed a balance of 3667.29, the 
literature committee reported having sent 
out over 400 suffrage leaflets during the 
month, the chairman of press work gave 
an itemized account of the number of ar- 
ticles sent out to the press during the 
month and the expense entailed; the spe- 
cial committee on the smoke nuisance 
made its final report, and from the ‘Pro- 
gressive Ten’’ came the word ‘‘progress.’’ 

Eight new members were elected, name- 
ly: Mrs, Otis K. Newell, Miss Marian J. 
Meminger, Mrs. M. J. Poole, Mrs. B. D. 
Poole, Mrs. M. Glenn, Miss Ray Irlam 
Allen, Mrs. Samuel Russell, and Mrs. Jo- 
sephine Christine Kramar. 

The membership committee for April 
was appointed by the president as follows: 
Mrs. E. L. Werner, Dr. H. P. Westbrook, 
Mrs. C. E. White, Miss C. Wildman, Mr. 
J. K, Wildman, Prof. J. M. Willard, Mr, 
A. B. Williams, Mr. Ellis D. Williams, 
Mrs, Fanny 8S. Williams, Mrs. M. A. Wil- 
liams, 

Mrs. M. V. Haigh reported for the 
luncheon given for the benefit of the 
Pennsylvania W. S. A. It was held at 
the residence of Mrs. Haigh, the secre- 
tary, and was an enjoyable affair, some 28 
or 80 having been present and $7.50 hay- 
ing been realized for the State Associa- 
tion. 

The president of the Society, Miss Jane 
Campbell, then explained the need of rais- 
ing money for the State Association, so 
that it could do some steady organization 
work in Pennsylvania, and it was resolved 
by the Society that printed slips should 
be sent to the members, asking for con- 
tributions of money in sums ranging from 
ten cents to one dollar. 

The next announcement made was con- 
cerning the annual cake and candy sale to 
be held by the Philadelphia Society on the 
last Saturday in April. The members 
were requested to make donations of cake 
and candy, home-made, if possible. As 
there will be a package table, also, at the 
sale, contributions of articles suitable for 
five-cent packages were asked for. 

On the same day with the candy sale all 
the old rubber collected by the members 
will be sold; and the members were en- 
treated to see that a large amount of old 
rubber articles be gathered together, so as 
to make the sale something ‘worth 
while.’’ Among the novelties promised 
at the sale is a ‘‘Fortune Teller,’’ warrant- 
ed to tell favorable fortunes to all ‘‘anx- 
ious inquirers’’ for an astonishingly low 
sum, 

The Society was invited to attend a 
Conference of the Federated Clubs of the 
East District of Pennsylvania on April 9, 
in the Library Building, West Chester, Pa, 
Box luncheon; all members were invited. 

After the business had been disposed 
of, Mrs. Ada E. Morgan read two articles 
on woman suffrage, one of them sent out 
by the National Press Bureau. Both were 
very telling, and were much liked by the 
meeting. 

Miss Annie Heacock read a paper which 
she had prepared on the ‘Progress of 
Woman,” excellent in both material and 
delivery. 





Mrs, Edward Zieber read an original 


FOR SALE. 





Sanitarium, Health Resort, 
Country Seat, Stock and Dairy Farm. 





SILVER HILL, 3 fine estate of 221 acres, with large and valuable 
buildings insured for $7500, 34 miles from this city, only 70 minutes’ ride by | 
rail from Boston, one mile and a half from two stations in a town of 13,000 


inhabitants, for sale on easy terms. 


The property comprises a spacious three-story mansion house of seven- 
teen large rooms, with wide halls, broad staircases and piazzas. 
commands a pleasant view, is warmed by furnace, with fireplaces in every 
room, carpeted and partly furnished, bath room and modern improvements, 
water in house and outbuildings supplied by pipes from spring and cistern; 
also farm-house of nine rooms near the mansion, three barns, one of them 
40x 160 feet, with stalls for a hundred cows and 12 horses, carriage house 
harness room, wood-shed, carpenter’s shop, milk-room, hen-yard, piggery, ice 


house and two small lakes, high ground, fine view, 


picturesque surroundings. 


House 


ample lawn, and 





The farm has more than a mile of frontage on two public roads, 40 acres | 


and second-hand carriages will be sold with the place. 


in fair order, but some repairs needed. 


$24,000. 


[his property would be admirably adapted for a public institution, 


school, summer hotel, health resort, country seat, or stock and dairy farm. 


Price, $10,000. Address 


OWNER, 3 Park St., Room 7, Boston, Mass 


| mowing and tillage, 80 acres pasture, 100 acres valuable woodland, six | 


| orchards yielding several hundred barrels of apples, other fruit, Furniture | 
| 


Principal buildings | 


The estate was once assessed for 


























paper on ‘Bending the Twig.’’ This dealt 
with the fact that the children of so many 
suffragists are opposed to suffrage, or 
lukewarm, Mrs, Zieber’s paper was clever 
and bright, and gave genuine pleasure to 
her audience. 

The meeting then adjourned, the mem- 
bers being more than ever determined to 
work incessantly for the great reform so 
much needed, political equality for wom- 
en. JANE CAMPBELL, President. 





THE NEW YORK TRIBUNE FARMER. 





The Tribune Farmer,bhas no supe- 
rior anywhere in this wide world as a pub- 
lication for farmers and their families. It 
does not, to be sure, tell how to extract 
green cheese from the moon, but everything 
worth knowing about the theory or prac- 
tice of farming is treated by men recog- 
nized as experts in their various lines, 
But The Tribune Farmer does more 
than supply such valuable information. It 
keeps the farmer in touch with all the 
latest improvements by text and pictures, 
and pays special attention to the work 
being done at agricultural colleges all over 
the country. Besides all! this, it has fea- 
tures to interest the women folk. The 
price is 31 a year. Forafree sample copy 
send a postal card to The New York 
Tribune, New York. 


FREE RUSSIA, 


A Monthly Paper Published in London, 











The organ of “The Friends of Russian 
Freedom,”’ edited by F. V. VoLKHOVSKY 
and J. F.GREEN. Price, 50 cents a year. 
Subscriptions should be sent to R. Speuce 
Watson, LL. D., Bensham Grove, Gates- 
head, England. 


This paper gives trustworthy news of 
the movement in Russia in behalf of a 
more liberal government, and against the 
prevailing régime of bureaucratism and 
irresponsible tyranny. It chronicles the 
noble struggle now going on by thousands 
of Russian men and women, at great per: 
sonal sacrifice, to bring about more mod- 
ern and civilized conditions. It is ably 
editeu, and full of valuable information, 
which will be of ever-increasing interest 
in America since Jewish refugees are com- 
ing here by hundreds of thousands to es- 
cape Russian tyranny, and since Russia’s 
seizure of Manchuria threatens American 
trade in the Far East. 

In addition to political information, 
‘Free Russia’ contains lists of books and 
pamphlets translated from Tolstoy and 
other progressive Russian writers, bio- 
graphical sketches and portraits of promi- 
nent Russian authors, artists and human- 
itarian workers. 

All Americans who love liberty ought 
to be interested in the Russian struggle 
for freedom—if for no other reason, be- 
cause the growing power of Russia, ex- 
tending over more and more territory, 
makes it a question of vital importance to 
the world whether this vast power shall 
be exercised by a fairly liberal and en- 
lightened government, open in some de- 
gree to modern ideas, or by a belated and 
autocratic despotism. 

George Kennan and Francis J. Garrison 
answer for the trustworthiness of the 
editors of ‘Free Russia.’’ The paper 
ought to have 100,000 subscribers in the 
United States. 








Lectures for Clubs 


Senorita CAROLINA HOLMAN HUIDOBRO, 


7 Durham St., Back Bay, Boston, 
A native of Chile, having spent nearly all 
her life in South America, is prepared to 
tell, in her own way, what she has seen and 
what she knows. 

For the season 1904-5 announces Five 
Lectures on South America, each beau ti- 
fully illustrated with 100 colored stereop- 
ticon views. 

1. Typical Life in Chile. 

A trip from New York via Isthmus of 
Panama, along the West Coast of South 
America to Valparaiso. Through the 
Republic by railway. The Topography 
and history of the country, habits and 
customs of the Chilians, interestingly 
told. 

2. The Peru of the Incas. 

A graphic account of these ancient peo- 
ple, the Incas. Their wonderful civiliza- 
tion fully illustrated. 

3. Reminiscences of Peru. 

A “heart to heart’? talk of many visits 
to Peru. A feature of this lecture is a 
rip on the Oroya Railway, which in 138 
miles rises to a point 1,500 feet higher 
than Pike’s Peak, 

4. Bolivia, 

A trip from the Coast of Peru to Are- 
quipa, thence across Lake Titicaca in 
order to reach La Paz, Bolivia’s Capital. 

5. Argentine Republic and Patagonia. 

A perfect revelation to those who deem 
Patagoniaa desolate, trackless waste. 


FOUR LECTURES ON 
THE WOMEN OF SPANISH AMERICA, 
The Social Condition of the Wom- 
en of Chile. 
The Spanish-American Woman 
as a Writer. 
The Spanish-American Woman 
as Educator and Philanthropist 
9. How can the Women of North and 
South America Best Co-operate 
in Sympathy and Action? 
Each of these four Lectures is complete 
in itself. 


6. 


7. 





After April 1, to any Equal Suffrage 
Club within 30 miles of Boston, the 
Sefiorita will cheerfully give her talk 
upon, “How is the Ballot to Benefit 
Women?” or “Of what Benefit will the 
Ballot be to Women?”’ 


BERLIN and the 


International Woman Suffrage Convention 





Special party for delegates and friends, with 
a delightfal and comprehensive European tour. 
Party will sail June 4. Due in New York Jul 
21. Allexpenses, @295. For itinerary and ref- 
erences sendto MRS. M. D. FRAZAR, 

Tremont Temple, Boston, Mass. 

Business established in 1589. 


WOMAN SUFFRAGE TRACTS. 


Tracts for use in debates, many different 
kinds, post-paid, for 10 cents. These !safiets 
include arguments by Clara Barton, Florence 
Nightingale, Theodore Roosevelt, Julia 
Ward Howe, Mary A. Livermore, a 
Brooks, and others, as well as valuable 
testimony from States which have woman 
suffrage. Address Leaflet Department, M 
W.S. A., 6 Mariborongh St, Boston, Mass 








PROF. FREDERIC M.NOA, care American 
Unitarian Association, Boston, Mass. Litterateur 
and Lecturer, Spanish a specialty. 





WOMAN SUFFRAGE LEAFLETS. 


The following Equal Rights Leaflets are 
for sale at cost at 6 Marlborough Street, 
Boston. 

Cheques and money orders sent for 
Leaflets should be made payable to ‘“‘Mas- 
sachusetts Woman Suffrage Association.” 

Price of Single Leaflets, 15 cents per 
hundred of one kind, postpaid. 

Price of Double Leaflets, 30 cents per 
hundred of one kind, postpaid. 

No Leaflets sold in numbers less than 
one hundred, except that a sample of 
different Leaflets is sent by mail for 10 
cents. Address onLY 


Leaflet Department M. W. 8. A 
6 Marlborough Street, 
Boston, Mass 


SINGLE LEAFLETS, 
Eminent Opinions on Woman Suffrage. 


Song Leaflet. 

Wyoming Speaks for Herself. 

Thirteen Years in Wyoming. 

Dr. Jacobi on the Woman Question. 

Equal Suffrage in New Zealand, by A. 8S. 
Blackwell. 


DOUBLE LEAFLETS, 


Opinions of Clergymen. Compiled by Mrs. 
Esther F. Boland. 

The Case of Washington, by Alice Stone 
Blackwell. 

A Double Jury on Woman Suffrage. 

Will the Home Suffer? by Mabel E. Adams. 

The True Emancipatioa of Women, by 
Wm. M. Salter, in pamphlet form; price 6 
for 25 cents. 

A Neglected Duty of the Women of Massa- 
chusetts, by Geo. Pellew, of the Suffolk 
Bar; 5 cents. 





The Yellow Ribbon Speaker, price 50 cents 


—- 











. 
Unity, 

A Weekly Journal of Religion 
NON-SECTARIAN and NON-PARTISAN } 
Editedzby 
JENKINS LLOYD JoNEs & WILLIAM[KENT 
Published by 
Unity Publishing Company, 
3939 Langley Avenue. CHICAGO 
PRICE $2.00 PER YEAR 


FOR SALE, 


29 ALASKA ST., ROXBURY, 
Near Blue HilljAvenue, 


EXCELLENT HOUSE, 


in good order, 11 rooms, all modern con- 
veniences, fine neighborhood. $300 cash 
and small monthly payments. Assessed 
for $5400. Price, $4750. Address 
H. B. BLACKWELL 
3 Park St., Boston, 











THE HoME SCIENCE 
MAGAZINE 


is what you want 
If you are 
A Good Housekeeper, 
A Member of a Woman’s Club, 
A Teacher of Domestic Science, 
A Matron of an Institution, 
An Intelligent Woman, 
Because 
It gives recipes for wholesome, de- 
licious, and economical food. 
It is used constantly as a text-book 
by Women’s Clubs. 
It has pre-eminently the educational 


standpoint. 
It contains dietaries, plans of kitch- 


ens, and articles on all branches of 
household work. 
It is helping to bring about more 
intelligent living everywhere. 
Monthly $1.00ayear. 10 cents a number 
PUBLISHED BY 


The Home Science Publishing Company, 
28 Oliver Street, Boston. 


TO LET. 


Comfortable furnished rooms in house 
No. 19 Claremont Park, near Columbus 
Avenue. Apply to 

MRS. VEAZIE, 
19 Claremont Park, Boston. 

















STATE HEADQUARTERS 


Massachusetts Woman’s 
Christian Temperance Union. 


Rooms 104 and 105, 14 Beacon St. Boston 


A full supply of Temperance Books and 
Leafiets at reasonable prices. Subscrip- 
tions taken for OUR MESSAGE, the 
official organ of the State Union. A 
bright, breezy paper. Price, 25 cents 
perannum. Callers are always welcome. 


Office hours from 9 A. M. to5 P. M. 


KATHARINE LENTE STEVENSON, President. 
Harrior T. Topp Cor. See’y. 





After the Congress in 
Berlin, See Europe 


—WwiTH— 


MRS. ELLEN GILMAN VADAS, 


For itinerary address 
208 Alexander St., Rochester, N. Y. 
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WITH WOMEN’S CLUBS. 

The General Federation Directory for 
1904 has just been issued. It is a band- 
somely printed manual, giving ia conven- 
ient form the list of officers, directors, 
committees, State Federations, federation 
secretaries, federated clubs, and club pres- 
idents. The list includes clubs in every 
State in the Union, and in Alaska, Porto 
Rico, China, England, Hawaii, India, Cey- 
lon, Mexico, Chili, and Australia. The 
only States having no State Federation are 
Idaho, which has two district federations; 
Montana, Nevada, New Mexico, and West 
Virginia. 


The April meeting of the Massachusetts 
State Federation will be held on April 27, 
at the Methodist Church, Central Avenue, 
Hyde Park, by invitation of the Current 
Events Club. There will be an address 
by Mr. William R. George of Freeville, 
N. Y., founder of the George Junior Re- 
public. Mr. Frederic Manley of Cam- 
bridge will speak on ‘‘Caliban and Educa- 
tion’’ and Mr, R. M. Fisher of the forestry 
department of Harvard University on 
‘*Forestry in Massachusetts.” 

As a piece of journalistic work, an 
ideal federation organ, a club ready-ref- 
erence, and a sample of systematic, logi- 
cal effort, the Massachusetts Federation 
Bulletin is a source of pride and joy to the 
writer of these notes. From its initial 
number six months ago, the Bulletin has 
taken a first place among club journals. 
It is printed on unglazed paper, a comfort 
to the eye. Onthe first page of its softly- 
tinted cover is a full and accurate index, 
printed in plaintype. It contains no ex- 
traneous matter, either in text or illustra- 
tions, Its editors possess the true sense 
of proportion and the rare art of condensa- 
tion without dwarfing the essential points. 
The April number contains the papers 
given at the mid-winter meeting of the 
State Federation by Caroline Stone Ather- 
ton on “Our Opportunities’’ and by Jean 
Hamilton on ‘*The Club Movement among 
Working Women.’’ Mrs, Mabel Loomis 
Todd, of the Forestry Committee, writes 
of ‘‘The Village Problems,” and Henrietta 
I. Goodrich of the growth and work of 
“The Union for Industrial Progress.’’ 
Among other subjects treated are the 
Stamp -Savings System, Massachusetts 
Tree Laws, the Civil Service Reform 
League, and the Protective Committee 
of the Boston Woman’s Educational and 
Industrial Union. The Biennial program, 
State Federation announcements, club cal- 
endars, a list of Boston lectures for the 
month, etc., complete this invaluable 
Bulletin. Subscription price, 50 cents a 
year. Address 281 Dartmouth Street, 
Boston. 

The Protective Committee of the Bos- 
ton Woman’s Educational and Industrial 
Union offers honest, practical help and 
interest upon which the wage earner and 
the unfortunate woman may rely. The 
employer also receives the help which 
comes from just investigation. During 
twenty-five years the Committee has in- 
vestigated more than 3,500 cases. It has 
collected over $16,000 for its clients—a 
large amount considering the character of 
the claims and the many irresponsible 
persons among the plaintiffs and defend- 
ants. 

Miss Mary G. Hay, secretary of the New 
York City Federation and secretary-treas- 
urer of The Club Woman, is making all the 
arrangements for a special train to take 
New York women to the St. Louis Bien 
nial, 

At the fifth annual meeting of the Na- 
tional Consumers’ League, held in New 
York last month, the general aspects of 
child-labor reform were discussed, and 
each State and local league was asked to 
appoint a committee on the subject. The 
president, John Graham Brooks, was au- 
thorized to form a committee to codperate 
with the Consumers’ League of Georgia 
and the Georgia Child-Labor Committee 
in promoting legislation in that State, and 
in ascertaining the relation of Northern 
stockholders to Georgia child labor. 

F.M,. A. 


ane 


WITH OUR EXCHANGES. 

Easter is prominent inthe April Cen- 
tury. Two of the four color drawings 
are of Easter subjects: “The Easter 
Hymn,” the frontispiece, by Violet Oak- 
ley, and ‘The Easter Bonnet,’’ by Anna 
Whelan Betts. Two other pictures are of 
‘Easter in Greeley Square, New York 
City,’’ a double-page drawing of a flower- 
market by Jules Guerin, and an engrav- 
ing by Cole in the Old Spanish Masters 
series of Morales’s beautiful ‘‘Madonna of 
the Little Bird.’’ The other two pictures 
in color are by Maxfield Parrish, illustrat- 
ing the famous Villa d’Este and the Pool 
of the Villa d’Este, in connection with 
Edith Wharton’s paper on ‘Villas near 
Rome.’ L. Frank Tooker, whose poems 


Drugless Sleep. 


, A PRIZE ESSAY.* 


One Year in the Universities of Europe to the Winner. 





At the ripe age of Honest Intentions, Good Judgment 
and Non-Political Alliance all citizens should cast a vote toward 
the making and executing of the laws under which they live. 

Undrugged Sleep in full amounts is a fingerboard pointing the 
way to the ripe age of Honest Intentions, Good Judgment and 


Non-Political Alliance. 


Will every reader of the WomAN’s JOURNAL at once become a mem- 
ber of the Committee on Ways and Means whereby the ‘Muscular 
Method’’ of Commanding Sleep at the sleeping hour and in the sleeping 
position shall become as well known and universal in use as is now the 
Open Air and Drugless Treatment of Tuberculosis? 


Mr. Carnegie welcomes the humanitarian caller with world-wide aim. 
Which member of the above Committee will see Mr. Carnegie? 





I will meet organized bodies, medical and scientific—a limited number—during 


the winter. 
treatment of insomnia at present. 


Also the humanitarian capitalist. 
Address 


I cannot supervise the individual 


J. B. LEARNED, M. D. 
419 Boylston Street, or Parker House, Boston. 


* All needed details will appear later. 





See Boston Medical and Surgical Journal. 








of the sea are well known, writes of 
“Spring in South Street,’ the harbor of 
sea craft in New York. 

The frontispiece of the April St. Nicho- 
las is a half-tone reproduction from a Cop- 
ley print of ‘‘Dorothy,’’ as winsome a 
little lass as ever sat for ber picture. The 
original portrait was by Lydia Field Em- 
mett. Anne McQueen’s ‘‘A Work of Art”’ 
is a quaint story of a quaint little maiden 
of long ago. Every girl and boy will be 
interested in the two Robinson Crusoe 
articles, ‘‘The Author of ‘Robinson Cru- 
soe’,’’ by W. B. Northrop, and ‘Robinson 
Crusoe’s Island Two Hundred Years 
Later,’’ by Francis Arnold Collins, April 
26th will be the one hundred and seventy- 
third anniversary of Daniel Defoe’s death, 
a fact which gives especial interest to the 
likeness of the author reproduced from a 
copperplate portrait in the British Mu- 
seum. Several photographs, made a few 
months ago by some Chilian warship offi- 
cers, and now published for the first time 
in the United States, illustrate the arti- 
cles, showing the familiar scenes of Cru- 
soe’s shipwreck, his cave and his lookout, 
the tablet erected in memory of Alexander 
Selkirk, etc. Another article of timely 
interest is ‘‘A Japanese Middy,”’ by Tei- 
ichi Yamagata, an officer in the Japanese 
navy. 


+o a 


STATE CORRESPONDENCE, 


RHODE ISLAND. 


A bill to permit women to vote for pres- 
identlal electors was debated by the Rhode 
Island House of Representatives on March 
24. Mr. Wilbour, the chairman of the 
committee on special legislation, which 
had reported this bill, said that many in- 
telligent women had appeared at the hear- 
ing given by the committee, and that he 
was in favor of granting their very modest 
request. Speeches in support of the bill 
were made by Mr. Fitzgerald and Mr. 
Birmingham. Two speeches made in op- 
position were characteristically inane and 
irrelevant. The bill was indefinitely post- 
poned. 





——> «<< ___— 


MASSACHUSETTS CLUBS AND LEAGUES. 


SHaron.—The League held its April 
meeting on the 4th, with Mrs. E. J. Kemp- 
ton. A larger number than usual attend- 
ed, probably because the women were to 
do all the speaking, and the gentlemen to 
remain quiet. The subject, ‘‘Is woman 
an arrested development, as applied to 
dress-reform and other social features?’’ 
brought out a general response. Several 
interesting papers were read, and other 
members offered brief remarks. The con- 
tinued use of trailing gowns upon the 
street was severely condemned as a filthy 
habit, and frequently exposing the limbs 
more than would a proper short skirt. 
One lady disagreed with the otbers, and 
endorsed women in following the pre- 
vailing styles of dress, including the over- 
towering, overprojecting hats. She also 
criticised the men for wearing padded 
garments. Mrs. A. P. Haskel believed 
that women as a whole are not an arrested 
development morally, and have advanced 
more than the men in that direction. But, 
physically and mentally, women are ap 
arrested development, because they have 
been confined to the house too much. 
They are not yet up to the men as artists, 
scientists, etc., simply because they have 
been doing something else. The meeting 
was declared to be the most interesting of 
the season. Mrs. Davenport, the presi- 
dent, urged the members to keep equal 
suffrage in mind during the summer, and 
each to interest her friends to join the 
League next autumn.. As the ladies had 
the floor during tbe evening, the hostess 
invited two young men to do the ‘‘pour- 
ing,’’ when refreshments were served, 
which reciprocal favor was duly appre- 
ciated. @. K. 








THF AUSTRALIAN 


Woman’s Sphere 


A Monthly Paper, edited by Miss Vipa 
GoLpsTEIN, the Australian delegate to 
the International Woman Suffrage Com 
ference, contains full and valuable infor- 
mation regarding women’s public work 
in Austvalia and New Zealand. 


American men and women who wish to 
keep in touch with what is happening in 
the legislative ‘‘experimental stations’’ of 
Australia and New Zealand, can do so by 
sending 75 cents, the annual subscription 
to WomMAN’s SPHERE, in money order, te 

MISS VIDA GOLDSTEIN, 
96 Oxford Chambers, 
Melbourne, Australia. 











THE DRAMA. 


TREMONT THEATRE. — ‘King Dodo”’ 
will continue for two weeks, commencing 
Monday next. It is upon the same scale 
which delighted New York and Chicago. 
It is full of tuneful, catchy music- melodies. 
The scenes are laid in imaginary Dodo- 
land, and have a beautiful semi-tropical 
setting. A well-trained chorus and an aug- 
mented orchestra of solo musicians add to 
the cnarm., 

















SPECIAL 


AMY F. ACTON. 


Counsellor at Law 
548 Tremont Building. 


NOTICES. 





Boston, Maes. 





GENERAL WORK,—A young man of 19, able 
to understand English, but not to speak it much, 
wants any work he can do. Is honest and willing. 
Address A. B., 106 Plympton St., Cambridge, Mass. 





HOUSEWORK.—Armenian of 21, with sey- 
eral years’ experience of housework in Europe, 
would like a place to do it here, wishing especi- 
ally toimprove his English. Address MICHAEL 
NAZARIAN, 56 Kneeland 8t., Boston. 





ARMENIAN EMBROIDERIES.—Lace edg- 
ings, collars, doilies, drawn-work handkerchiefs, 
delicate fancy shawls, beautiful embroideries on 
silk for sofa cushions, etc., ete., may be ordered 
through Miss A. 8, Blaekwell, 3 Park St., Boston. 
In this way they can be secured for a less price 
than in the stores, as there is no commission to 
be paid. 





HOUSE WORK.—Armenian student, 20 years 
of age, speaking a little English and more French, 
wants to do housework. Is willing to take small 
wages for the sake of improving his English. Ad- 
dress Hosror KARAPETIAN, 139 Cherry St., Chel- 
sea, Mass. 





HOUSEWORK — Armenian with about a 
year’s experience in cooking and housework 
wants a place in or near Boston. Former em 
ployer testifies to his faithfulness, skill in bread- 
making, and uncommon sweetness of temper. 
Does not do laundry work. Address this office. 





ARMENIAN ORPHANAGE, — The Arme- 
nian Orphanage at Broussa, Turkey, established 
thirty years ago, urgently needs funds to contin- 
ue its good work. Contributions received by 
Hon. H. P. Brewster, Traders’ National Bank, 
Rochester, N. Y., or may be sent direct to Mr. 
Baghasarian, President Broussa a em = 

Broussa, rkey. 





ORIENTAL RUGS REPAIRED, — An Ar- 
menian lady, the earliest Oriental rug-repairer in 
this city, and with 1% years experience, wishes 
work at home, re washing, and cleansing 
Turkish, Persian and Indian rugs and carpets. 
New and old fringes made. =o cut down to 
any size desired. Rugs washed in Oriental wa 
without colors trong Address M. K., care 
Adams, 16 1-2 South Margin St., Room 9, Boston. 





HOUSE TO LET.-~—A lady desiring to give up 
housekeeping { + »ne year will rent her house 
fully furnishe:'. ' «1 June 1 or later, to responst- 
Die party. H+ has eleven rooms and bath, 


dnd is finely loca’ed on a hill overlooking Bos- 
ton Harbor. Refe.e :ces given and required. Ad- 
bress Mrs R. H. BAkRows, 65 Sawyer Avenue, 
aorchester, Mass. 





HOUSE WORK.—Armenian student of phar- 
macy, 22 years old, speaking a little English and 
a little French, would like a place to do house- 
work, wishing especially to improve his English. 
Address CHARLES H. ABAJIAN, P. O. Box 7, Had- 
son, Mass. 





LECTURES ON RUSSIAN LITERATURE, 
By Lydia Lyoyna Pimenoff Noble (collaborator 
in ‘Before the Dawn,” a Story of Russian Life, 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co.), who has recently re- 
turned from ‘Russia. Lecture 1, Garshin and 
Korolenko; lecture 2, Chekoff and Gorky. Ad- 
dress 95 Pine Street, Malden, Mass. 
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NATIONAL COLUMN. 


Edited by Harriet Taytorm Urron and Exizasetu J. Haverr. 





National American Woman Suffrage Association. 
Honorary President: Miss Susan B. ANTHONY, 17 Madison Street, Rochester N. Y. 
President, Rev. ANNA H. Suaw, Recording Secretary, Miss ALICE STONE BLACKWELL 
7443 Devon St., Mt. Airy, Philadelphia, Pa. 3 Park Street, Boston, Mags, 
Vice-President at-Large, Mrs. CaRRI£ CHAPMAN CATT, 
The Osborne, 205 West 57th St., New York City. Warren, Ohio, 
Corresponding Secretary, Miss KATE M. GoRDON, 1800 Prytania st., New Orleans, La. 


Miss Laura CLAy, Lexington, Ky. 
Auditors, Dr. Cora SMITH Eaton, inneapolis, Minn. 


NATIONAL HEADQUARTERS, WARREN, OHIO, 





Mrs, Catt’s annual address is for sale at Headquarters. Only 5 cents per copy. 





Send news to Headquarters if you want this Column in the JouRNAL to be newsy, 





Rev. Anna H. Shaw spent a week in Connecticut lately, addressing meetings 
under the auspices of the W. C. T. U. While in Hartford she was the guest of Mrs, 
Elizabeth D. Bacon. 





We are sorry to announce the death of Mrs. Emma B. Sweet's mother, which 
occurred within the past week at Rochester, N. Y. In writing to a mutual friend of 
Mrs. Sweet’s bereavement, Miss Anthony said: ‘How sad is the day when one can no 
longer say ‘mother’ and look foran answer! My sympathy goes out to her.”’ 





Several years ago Mrs. Henrietta M. Banker, of Essex County, N. Y., left a hand- 
some legacy to the N. A. W.S. A. Friends who attend the National Conventions have 
been kept informed by the Treasurer of the Association of the status of this case. We 
are now happy to announce that, after several years of litigation, $3,101.42 has been 
paid into the Treasury of the N. A. W.S. A. Our Association has been ably served 
in the case by Mr. Philip Carpenter of New York. 





These are the days of political conventions, and the Prohibition State Con. 
vention, held at Concord, N. H., March 17, concluded its platform with a declaration 
in favor of woman suffrage. The question evoked much discussion, say the news- 
paper reports, and the convention was not unanimous. There is more favorable senti- 
ment in New Hampshire since the Constitutional Amendment Campaign of 1902 than 
ever before. : 





The pamphlet ‘‘Introduction to the Fourth Volume of the History of Woman Suf- 
frage’’ is on sale at Headquarters, 5 cents per single copy. Because the postage on 
100 copies amounts to so much—60 cents—the very low price of 26 cents per 100 has 
been made, the purchaser to pay the postage. . 





‘‘Perhaps,’’ by Carrie Chapman Catt, has been revised and a new edition printed, 
This is a convenient booklet to slip into letters. . It is convincing, and so short that 
almost every one would read it. Price, 60 cents per 100, postpaid. Literature Com- 
mittees of the various State Associations should send for samples. 





The Literature Committee of our Association has prepared a new Eminent Opin- 
ions leaflet. This is now in the hands of the printer, and will soon be ready for dis- 
tribution. Price will be announced later. ‘‘Do You Know,” by Mrs. Catt, has also 
been brought up to date and is now being printed. It will appear in booklet form, 
attractively gotten up. This is especially adapted for legislative work and for distri- 
bution among the unconverted and the indifferent. The Literature Committee has 
several other leaflets in preparation. 





Miss Minnie Schreiner, who has served Mrs. Catt as secretary for a number of 
years, has finished assisting Mrs. Catt in disposing of the business imposed upon her 
by the Convention, etc., and is now about to take another position, Miss Schreiner 
is an expert stenographer, an ardent suffragist, and a faithful friend. All who are 
officially connected with the N. A. W.S. A., and acquainted with her work, appreciate 
ker earnestness and her devotion, and will wish her well in any field of labor in which 
she now engages. 





News of Miss Laughlin’s successful work in California continues to come to Head- 
quarters. She is forming new clubs and adding members to many of the older organi- 
zations. The present plan for Miss Laughlin is that she remain in California until the 
time comes for her to go to Nebraska, where she is engaged to speak before various 
summer assemblies in June and July. She will then return to California for the 
remainder of the year. 





We recommend that when the printed Minutes of the Washington Convention are 
sent out, the persons receiving them read everything in the book, including the State 
reports, These State reports show an immense amount of work and many gratifying 
achievemepts. If one becomes discouraged sometimes because of the little accom- 
plished in her own State, it is an inspiration to read the report of work in other States, 
which have been more active, perhaps, and more successful. Then, too, there are 
always helpful suggestions to be found in the State reports, 





Miss Anthony has decided to go tu Berlin for the International Council meeting, 
and for the meeting of the International Woman Suffrage Committee which is to fol- 
low. Weare all happy to know this, because it means that Miss Anthony is in her 
usual good health, and because her presence at the meetings will be most inspiring 
and helpful. 





Perhaps the day may come when a little badge will be adopted by suffragists the 
world over, and when such a badge will be pretty generally worn by them. Until that 
time, however, we can do no better than to wear the ‘Anthony button,”’ and many of 
us, perhaps, prefer this button to any witer badge. We have at Headquarters a sup- 
ply of buttons bearing an excellent picture of Miss Anthony, left over from the Wash- 
ington Convention. A pin at the back secures this button to the lapel of a coat. Send 
10 cents if you wish one of them. 





Readers of this Column are familiar with the work of Rose and Julia Foster 
Avery in collecting articles to be sold at the Washington Convention. The little girls 
each wrote five letters daily in the summer vacation, asking for contributions for the 
sales tables. Many friends responded, and the result was a great table full of beauti- 
ful and useful things, which were all sold during the first three days of the Conven- 
tion. The receipts are not yet quite all in, but to date they amount to $130.50. Surely 
these children are to be congratulated on the success of their enterprise, the Associa- 
tion on this handsome contribution to its treasury, Mrs. Avery on having such daugh- 
ters, and the cause we all love on its little friends aud supporters. 











We are opening new things in 


LADIES’ GLOVES, 


Neckwear, Veiling's a Ruffs 
FOR EASTER. 


Miss M. F. FISK, 144 Tremont St. 





























ARMENIAN 32 years old, speaking English 
well, with varied experience as school-teacher, 
packer, time-keeper and coffee-maker, wants aDy 
work he can get. Would like es: ecially to learn 
type-setting, as he knows many bos es. Has 
testimonials from several firms which ve em- 
ployed him that he is honest, willing, industrious 
and careful. Address MmLcon Papazian, 73 
Harrison Ave., Boston. (This address was incor- 
rectly given last week.]} 


FRENCH AND PAINTING.— Lessons tn 
French and in painting given on very moderate, 
terms by Madame Ludovica, 14 Park Square 
Boston, Room 10. Many attractive novelties 
for sale at this studio 





HOUSEWORK.—Armenian boy of 17 would 
like a place to do light housework. Address 
Mrs. KURKJIAN, 327 Columbus Ave., Boston. 





Treasurer, Mrs HARRIET TAYLOR Uproy, 
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